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NEW 
Bahnson Humidifiers 
Ready For | 
Prompt Delivery 


Why not adopt’a system of humidification that is superior in principle and 
economical in operation? 
The new Bahnson Humidifier is the last word in efficiency and design. The 


new high speed ‘Westinghouse motor and new airplane type fan insure an abund- 


ance of humidity. The new Individual Control is unexcelled for performance and 
the Bahnson Master Control continues to hold atmospheric conditions with un- 


failing accuracy. 


Leading manufacturers endorse the New Bahnson as an outstanding achieve- 


ment in the science of humidification. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 


Home Office and Factory: New Vork Office: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. | 93 Worth Street 
; 
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} ae E COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, INC., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 


ALEXANDER NEVER 
CONQUERED THE WORLD 


by stopping at the Black Sea! 


ONCE he started, he finished the job. Styled Cottons are well started 
back to their rightful place in the sun. Let us all continue to help 


speed them on their way. 


THIS MUCH HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED — 


and it is encouraging : 


Sixty-five per cent more style dress manufacturers made Cotton 
dresses in 1930 than in 1929, 


Retailers spend hundreds of thousands of their own dollars to 


make America Cotton-Conscious. 


Fifty-three Paris couturiers used Cotton in 1930 as compared 
with 8 in 1929. 


More than 10,000 individual theater bookings of silent and talk- 


ing picture news reels featuring Cotton were shown in 1930. 


In less than 2 years the circulation of “Flashes of Fashion,” the 
Institute's style bulletin, has increased from 10,000 to 25,900 by 
request—a positive indication of the widening interest in Cotton. 

The Spring 1931 issue of the Institute’s Swatching Service con-. 
tained 76 swatches of representative fabrics as compared with 31 


in April 1929—a result of the better designing of cottons. 


COTTON is making a name for itself. Its styling is constantly im- 
proving. The world is becoming cotton-minded. But there’s a lot of 


work yet to be done. 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB! 
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eee THE “COTTON KING” 


Precision built; automatic; fewer 
parts and modern machining 
methods make loom inexpensive 
to buy and operate; production 
results most attractive for cotton 
and rayon. 


“SIMPLIFIED SILK’ 


Precision built; Cone, Dobby or 
Head Motion; automatic or 
plain; radical improvements; 
weaves wide range of fabrics with 
speed and efficiency. 


MORE EFFICIENT 


“HIGH SPEED WORSTED” 
The last addition to our precision — 
built line. Arranged for running 
four colors of filling automatical-— 
ly.. Speed of 160 picks possible; 
an outstanding SUCCESS, 


THE “VERYBEST” 
A heavier type of precision built 
loom for worsteds and woolens, 
built automatic or 4+ x 4 box. 


C &K are committed to the 


policy of recommending, not 


“INTERMEDIATE HEAD SILK” 


Long recognized as the leader in 
| the silk field. Rugged, easy run- 

| ning, automatic or plain, with a — 
harness timing that unquestion- 

|. ably improves quality—as many. 

| as 12 run to a weaver on certain 
| silk constructions. 

| 


an increase in national 
loomage, but a replacement 


of old looms with fewer 


“SHUTTLE CHANGER” 


Precision built; developed for 
rayon and finer counts of cotton 
where automatic replacement of 
shuttle is preferred to changing 

| Of bobbin. Built in 1xlor 2x1] 
box capacity — does not stop 

| When shuttle transfers. 


and more etticient new ones. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown Paterson Philadelphia WORCESTER -PROVIDENCE S.B. Alexander, So. Mgr., Charlotte 
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THEY SHOULD BE IN FRONT 
OF EVERY MACHINE FOR FEED- 
ING FLAT FABRICS STRAIGHT 


j OXWELL GUIDERS have unerring fingers—they keep goods moving 
straight into machines as rapidly, or as slowly, as you wish. They 
seldom need adjustments or repairs, and they do save selvedge seconds. 


Foxwell Guiders are operated by low air pressure—never requiring more. 
than 15 pounds. 1 hey can be readily moved from one machine to another. 


And we know that pneu- 
matically operated Foxwell Guid- 
ers are the best insurance against 
seconds caused by imperfect feed- 
ing of fabric into machines. 


4 


At the new low price of Foxwell 
Guiders it is costing you more to 
do without Foxwell Guiders than 
to buy them. 


. AND IF YOU WANT AN INDIVIDUAL UNIT here it is, 
complete for use where it would cost too much to run air pipes. 
Just plug this unit, consisting of motor, pump, gauge, into any 


Literature and the new low 


price of Foxwell Guiders | handy electric light power socket and the Foxwell Guider goes 
| | tow ork. 
sent promptly upon request. | The price of this complete unit is $25 less than the former 


price of Foxwell Guiders alone. 


H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA, 


New Office: Southern Office: 


In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING, Providence, R. I. JOHNSTON BUILDING, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilton, Ontario 


TERWORTH 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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No. 23 


Division 


Meets in Montgomery 


HE Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division of the 

Southern Textile Association met in Montgomery, 
Ala., on Friday, January 30, with General Chairman R. 
J. Jennings, presiding. 

The morning session was devoted to a discussion of 
technical questions on weaving, while the afternoon ses- 
sion featured a discussion of questions on mechanical sub- 
jects. 

The discussion on weaving was led by John H. Ho- 
warth, of Lanett, Ala. The weaving discussion follows: 


WEAVING DISCUSSION 
Led by John H. Howarth, Lanett, Ala. 

Chairman Howarth: The first question is: 

“What are the possibilities of high pressure lubrication 
on looms? What are the particular benefits to be gained 
from installation of same?” 

I would ask if there is anybody here that is equipped 
with this high pressure lubrication? 

Mr. Mangham: What is high pressure lubrication? 

Chairman: They use a gun, you know, and force the 
oil under high pressure. We have got about 12 looms so 
equipped, but I have not given a great deal of attention 
to it. I will ask Mr. Pruitt if he has arrived at any con- 
clusions in regard to that. 

Mr. Pruitt: I could not say much of those things yet, 
as we have only used them a short while. Really they 
look pretty good. We have not had them long enough to 
tell whether there is much advantage. 

Chairman: Mr. Pruitt has a few looms equipped at 
every point, every place, where you can put oil. 

Question: You have twelve? 

Chairman: Twelve equipped at every point. I think 
there are about 30 partially equipped. 

Mr. Underwood: We have 24, which we started up 
about five weeks ago. We have not made any real test 
of it yet. I am very well impressed with it. I ran one 
loom I believe about 100 hours with one lubrication, and 
the bearings seemed to be well lubricated. I am very 
well impressed with high pressure lubrication. We lubri- 
cate everything but the cams and the picker shafts. 

Chairman: Now, to try to bring out a little discussion 
on this point, I would ask if you have found any trouble 
with the grease on your crank shaft box and cam shaft 
box working out at the sides. 

Mr. Underwood: No, sir. 

Chairman: We have found that in cases that has 


happened, have we not, Mr. Pruitt? 


Mr. Pruitt: It works out a little bit. 

Chairman: Where you use compressed air, we are 
trying to watch it. We are inclined to think that where 
compressed air is used there should be some provision 
made to prevent it. There is a projection at the box that 
is intended to keep the rest of the grease from coming 
out. Whether that is so or not, we have not tried out 
that question. Our weaver says that on the sand roll it 
ought to be a good thing. I have no doubt that is true. 
Has anybody else got anything to say on this question? 

Question: Are the bearings on those looms equipped 
with high pressure like the line shaft or ball bearing or 
just the ordinary loom bearing? 

Chairman: Just the ordinary loom bearing. Has any- 
body else any question about that? How many saw that 
loom at Greenville so equipped? 

Mr. Boyd has the sand roll equipped, I understand.. 
How do you like it? | 

Mr. Boyd: Fine. I think it is a good thing. 

Chairman: Being so deep down, it has a tendency to 
sink away from any oil, and once your sand roll gets 
worn you have got an eccentric there. Mr. Boyd at 
Langdale has 100 looms equipped for the sand roll alone. 
| believe it is a mighty good thing for the sand roll. 


STRETCH OF YARN ON SLASHER 
We will pass to question No. 2, which 1s: 


“Under average conditions how much stretch should 
there be in the yarn on the slasher and how much stretch 
can you have without getting into trouble? Give number 
of ends in warp and yarn number.” 


Chairman: Can any of you tell us: what per cert of 
stretch we can get without getting into trouble, or what. 
per cent of stretch would get you into trouble? Just to 
start the discussion, I would say that we are getting about 
2% per cent stretch on our slashers with 12%, 14 and 
17 warp, and ends ranging from 3,000 up to 5,000. We 
know we get that percentage of stretch, and we also figure 
out the yardage from the back to the front, and we don't 
get into. any trouble. I have heard more than one man 
say that he gets 4'2 per cent, but we are running about 
2% per cent of stretch on slashing. We don’t think it 
hurts us. Of course it takes some elasticity out of the 
yarn. 

Question: How do you measure this stretch? 

Chairman: I measure the number of yards I get in 
front and on the back. We figure ours from the yardage 
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you put in the back and the yardage you get in the 
front. 

MolsturE CONTENT OF SIZED. YARN 
The next question is: 

“What percentage of moisture content do you find best 
in sized yarn for best results in weaving? 
ner do you test it and how often?” 

Mr. Roberts: It varies, depending entirely on what 
weight you want to put in your cloth and the finish you 
are trying to obtain. 

Chairman: 
with this question, and that is, “What do you mean by 
40 fluidity starch?” What might be designated by one 
man as 40 fluidity starch might be 28 or 25, and by an- 
other it will be 40. I think that it depends on the method 
you use in using it. I have tested four different kinds 
of starch, and they were all bought for 40 fluidity starch, 
and I would get all the way from 35 to 44. That don’t 
say anything against the starch or the starch man. If 
you have got a sample of starch, and want the same 
fluidity that you are giving that sample of, and you say 
it is 40 fluidity, the starch man says “We will give it to 
you at the fluidity you can use it.” Forty fluidity as 
far as some are concerned may not be a 40 fluidity. | 
once ran against a man, a superintendent of a mill, who 
used three different kinds of starch. Discussion came 
up, and he wanted to know if I meant to tell him he 
was not using all 40 fluidity starch. I told him he was 
not perhaps, but, if he did-not use a 40 fluidity starch, 
it would be the same if he had the fluidity he could use. 
He got quite indignant about it, and he had the starch 
weighed, and he didn’t have it. 

If you want a starch duplicated, they will duplicate it 
for you within one or two pounds of any fluidity you are 
using. Can’t some of you tell us more about this? Just 
to give you a kind of a starter, I think in the ordinary 
work we are using about 210 pounds in about 250 gal- 
lons. It runs just a little short of a pound per gallon. 
A Member: We use thick boiling starch. As to the 

amount of moisture content, we figure on the finished 
size, the amount we want. 

What do you do? 

A Member: 1 am using about a ‘pound to a gallon. 
We finish around about 105 gallons using 109 pounds of 
starch, that’s 40 fluidity. 

Mr. Mangham: We are using about a pound to a 
gallon. 

Chairman: I will ask some of the superintendents to 
tell us what they are using in the way of starch, or the 
amounts that they are using to what amount of water. 

Answer: We use about a pound per gallon. 

Chairman: How do you start your mixture? 
put in the water and agitate it first? 

Loom Stops Dur to Poor PREPARATION 

Chairman: The next question: 

“What percentage of loom stops are due to poor prep- 
arations? What are some of the causes?” 

Answer: We get between sev en and eight per cent, 
Mr. Howarth. 

Chairman: That’s Mr. Pruitt. 
that you get seven per cent? 

Mr. Pruitt: By tests in the laboratory. 

Chairman: How do you arrive at the test? 
do you do? 

Mr, Pruitt: Cut it out and put it in a glass jar as 
quick as you can and send it to the laboratory. 

A Member: We make little tests like that along and 
sometimes we find that it goes down to 6% per cent. 

Chairman: It is pretty hard to control it. After all 


Chairman: 


Do you 


How. do you know 


What 


In what man- 


Another thing comes up in connection’ 
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you have got to depend a good deal on your judgment, 
and then of course on the tests. We find the weather has 
a great deal to do with it. If it is raining outside and 
been raining for three or four days, necessarily there is 
more moisture in the room, and running the slashers at 
the same speed you will carry a little more moisture over. 
We find you are on the safe side if you will let it stay 
around 7 or 8 per cent. I had rather have 7 than 8. The 
only way you can tell is from a laboratory test, and if 
you take it on a rainy day, or when it has been raining 
two or three days, you will find it different from what 
you would find on a dry day with a little wind. 

Mr. Cole: Is it not true that, regardless of the exact 
percentage you put in at the slasher, after the warp 
stands in the weave room, it varies according to that 
atmosphete? It does not exactly stay at what was put 
in at the slasher, but adapts itself to the atmosphere of 
the weave room? 

Chairman: Did you hear that, gentlemen? In other 
words, does it make a great deal of difference what moist- 
ure you get in front of the slasher? When you carry if 
into your. weave room, might it carry 9 to 10 per cent? 

Answer: We try to get 7 per cent, Mr: Howarth. a 
does change when it gets to the weave room. : 

Chairman: The only thing is that, if you run them off 
with that much moisture in it in the weave room, you 
won't do much good with the first two or three cuts. 
They will mildew. I feel pretty sure that the outside 
layer of your warp will have the same moisture that is 
in the warp on your looms. It will take up that moisture 
quickly. You cannot afford to take a beam off of the 
slasher with a very low percentage of moisture in it. If 
you do, it will be too brittle. If you get around 6 or 7, 
you are pretty safe, as it keeps its elasticity. When your 
warp gets into the weave room, it is going to take up 
pretty near what you have in the weave room. 


BREAKING STRENGTH IN SLASHING 


Question: _ Does it vary according to the size? 
Chairman: Yes, considerably. 
Question: If you bake a warp too much, does it ever 


come back in breaking strength? 

Chairman: I don’t believe it will, if you bake it. 

A Member: In my fabrics today breaking strength is 
specified, and we have to keep that up. If you bake it 
too.much, you would never get the breaking strength re- 


quired. It. will never break at what it ought to, if it is 
bone dry. 
Chairman: It is not safe to. get it too low because you 


would never get the breaking strength back. 

We will take up the next question, but which I will re- 
peat: 

“What percentage of loom stops are due to poor prep- 
aration? What are some of the causes?” 

I would like to say that one of the first things you 
ought to settle is what do you mean by preparation? 

Mr. Roberts: Mr. Johnson here at the Greenville mill 
has a weave room on 4-yard sheeting, that he runs about 
90 per cent efficient all the time. I would like for him 
to tell us about that. 

Mr. Johnson: We have very few interruptions. It is 
so low in fact that we think very little of it. There may 
be some slight little place will show up occasionally, and 
cause a loom stop, but we have very little stoppage from 
poor preparation. 

Chairman: What do you do about preparation Or, if 
you are investigating the preparation, do you go back 
to the 

Mr. Johnson: 
due to that. 


carding and spinning? 
Of course we have some stops 


Yes sir. 
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Chairman: I should say in your case whatever stops 
you would get would be due to preparation, because I 
understand as a rule your looms are right, and they must 
be right in every case because loom stoppage or breakage 
can cut back as far as the card room. In fact I would 
assume that, the loom. being all right, pretty nearly all 
of the loom stops would be due to preparation. Can 
anybody else tell us something about that? 

YarDs Per MINUTE ON SLASHER 

Question: I would like to ask slasher men or weavers 
if they know what they are doing per minute in yard- 
age on the numbers they are running? 

Chairman: Yes, we know. I doubt very much whether 
we could give it to you except within one or two yards. 
We have 14 slashers, and 75 different styles, and I don’t 
know that we could give it to you except probably in one 
or two cases. 

Mr. Pruitt: We have run as fast as 35, but we get a 
little ragged ends around 100 and up to 5,000 on 14s 
warp, we don’t want to get it over 16 yards. If we do 
more than that, we usually cut it down. 

A Member: We run 45 on 1600 ends. 

Chairman: Do you use two cylinders? 

Answer: Yes; on 26s yarn. 

Chairman: Anybody running as high as 3,000 .ends, 
how fast do you run? 

Answer: I think ours is about 23. 

Member: We run about 30 on 16s. 

Answer: We are getting about 30 yards a minute on 
14s yarn, 1950 ends. 

Mr. Pruitt: What about 5,000 ends on 14s yarn? 

Answer: We run 5,000 up to 6,000 on 15s yarn. 
run yards. 


We 


BALL BEARINGS ON BrRAss ROLL 

Mr. Mangham: I would like to make a statement as 
to a little trouble with the brass roll, and would like 
to ask the Sylacauga man to tell us how he improved 
his running by putting on ball bearings. 

Member (from Sylacauga): We find that it seemed 
to be better equipped with ball bearings. They run 
better. We equipped the brass roll with ball bearings, 
-and it seems to run better. 3 

Secretary Taylor: Do you get any speed out of it? 

Chairman: No. . lt saves stopping. 

Question: Does he have any trouble with leaking 
grease off of that bearing? 

Answer: Not yet. | 

Chairman: If he can avoid getting any grease on there, 
he has got a nice thing. 

Question: You have ball bearings on the ends of the 
size roll? 

Answer: The squeeze roll. 

PERCENTAGE OF STRETCH IN SLASHING 
Member: I notice back under question No. 2 that you 
stated you got 2% per cent stretch on 3,000 to 9,000 
ends. Do you get the same on both? | 

Chairman: It will run pretty near the same. There is 
a little variation even in sets. Not very long ago we 
had some fellows in the mill, and they were supposed to 
know all those kinks, and they came and said some were 
making 2.80 and some 2.20. I say 2'%4 because it is in 
between what these people reported. I also thought | 
was getting 3 until they made the report. Now we say 
we are getting about 2'2 per cent stretch.. | think that 
is just about what all of us get. We are getting. the best 
results that we can, and we all want to get the best results 
we can, and I think you will find that is about what you 
get. If you try to get more, you can probably get more; 
if you try to get less, probably less. I{ you run your 
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slashers, however, in a common sense sort of way to get 
the best results, I think you will find you will run about 
2 to 2% per cent stretch. 
MotIstuRE CONTENT IN SALE YARNS 
‘Mr. Agnew (Lafayette, Ala.): I would like to ask this 
question: If the moisture content of your yarn as it comes 


-out of. your spinning room is of any interest whatever 


to the man, who runs it through your slasher? We are 
spinning yarn for the market, and what I would like to 
know is whether our moisture content, as it comes out 
of our spinning, is of any interest to these weavers, 
whether 4 or 5, or 7 per cent. 

Chairman: We can take that question. What do you 
think? Here is a man selling yarn. If you were buy- 
ing warp yarn, what would you require? 

Mr. Agnew: We want to know how much water we can 
sell. | 

A Member: I had just as soon have it bone dry pro- 
vided it will run all right. 

Chairman: You all know the trade allows 7 per cent 
moisture in the warp. He can sell his beam with 7 per 
cent moisture, and I don’t think it will make much differ- 
ence. If I was getting a set of yarn from Mr. Agnew, if 
he want 8 per cent, when we allowed 7 per cent, I would 
deduct that from his bill. 

Mr. Roberts: There are some ‘who specify a certain 
moisture content. In England they heat the yarn before 
they size it. They heat it so there is no moisture left. 
They heat the yarn before they slash it. The same thing 
in dyeing, 

Mr. Mangham: It will not carry as much size as dry 
yarn will. We used to partially heat it in Birmingham. 
[ would like to reiterate the statement made just now 
about the yarn that, if you have the proper amount of 
moisture in the spinning room, it will make a_ better 
cloth. 

Chairman: We had a German manufacturer, and one 
of the points he made in selling yarn was that he put it 
through the yarn, so it will stay there. You would not 
lose it. Are there any other questions 7 


CONTROLS ON SLASHER 
Chairman: The next question is as follows: 


' “What benefits have you found in the use of controls 


on Slashers? From your experience would you recom- 
mend a full system of controls or a more limited use than 


a complete installation calls for?” 


Answer: You get a more even percentage of size. 

Mr. Pruitt: I have had them on so long that | would 
not know how to operate without them. I think it is a 
gerat thing. I would hate to have to run a weave room 
without them... 

Chairman: It is a great thing for the superintendent, 
who is not around the slashers all the time. He gets his 
charts back, and he can go over them, and he can see 
whether those size boxes have been working all day long 
at the degree he wants them. I get 14 charts every 
morning, and, if one goes down, I find out why. The 
benefits of controls on the size boxes are such as to make 
them practically absolutely necessary. I remember one 
time a boy selling starch on the road called me up from 
away up above the Carolinas one day, and he told me 
he was in a little mill, that had one slasher, that was 
not going so well, and he wanted to know if I could tell 
him anything about it. IL asked him did he have controls 
on his size boxes? He said no, that he did not have 
them. He said he would stay around there about 20 
minutes to a half an hour, and it would run from 160 
to 170. I told him to tell that man that his starch 
would not do that. I told him if he would go in there 
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and speed it up, it would go up to 198 to 200. 
thing gets wrong, let the best man you can get watch 
it, and see how it varies. There is not a man living that 
can keep it within 10 degrees. 

From the experience that any of you gentlemen have 
had who have controls on your size boxes or kettles, 
would you recommend a full system of controls or more 
limited use than complete installation calls for? I pre- 
sume that means everything in the way of controls. 
Would any of you, who have controls on your size boxes 
or kettles, recommend a complete installation, size boxes, 
cylinders, and everything? Has anybody a full line of 
controls?’ Nobody? Here is the next question: 


If any- 


VARIATION IN CLoTH WIDTH 


“What is the greatest possible variation in width in 
cloth on plain work on E Model Draper looms?” 


That is something: that surely ought to get up some 
discussion. Tell us what is the greatest possible varia- 
tion in the width of cloth on Model E looms. 

Answer: We make 48 sheeting. What does that ques- 
tion mean? Does it mean variation in one piece? 

General Chairman Jennings: I think that that means 
the variation in one piece. 

A Member: We find one-eighth inch to one- quarter 
inch 20-inch sheeting on 40-inch looms about the varia- 
tion. 

Mr. Roberts: Does that mean the with of cloth as it 
comes out of the cloth room? 

Chairman: Suppose. you are oni 40-inch goods on 
40-inch E model looms; you take a piece off and it 
measures 40 inches. Will that be 40 inches all the way 
for 100 yards? Can you answer that, Mr. Pruitt? 

Mr. Pruitt: No; it gradually bets back wider. 

Chairman: After you weave four or five yards of cloth 
it will get wider. It will start off a little narrower. I 
would take it 6 or 7 or 8 yards from the end. I think 
our variation is about the same. We get a greater varia- 
tion on the old Barber let-off. 


Mr. Warren (of the Draper Company): I don’t think 
I can tell you. As I understand the question, it what is 
the variation? I think, if you keep it within a quarter 
of an inch you are doing pretty well. If you take a 
friction let-off, any let-off that has to be adjusted, it will 
make more variation in the width of the cloth. You 
know more of that perhaps than I do, but 1f you stay 
within a quarter of an inch I think it is all right. 

Chairman: Has anybody got any experience to relate 
with any more variation than a quarter of an inch 
one piece of cloth? 


FACTORS AFFECTING VARIATION 


Mr. Rennie: The question of variation in the width of 
a piece of goods depends upon a great many factors. It 
depends upon the let-off; how closely your section hand 

watches his: looms; it depends on how closely your second 
hand watches his goods. The least little variation in 
your let-off is going to change the width of your goods. 
If you have got a beam, that has crack in it, you have 
got a variation in width of goods, and if your ‘sand roll 
or your cork roll, as we call it, is not taking up properly, 
you will have variation in the width of goods:~ The only 
thing I ever found to prevent variation is eternal vigil- 
ance, looking after them all the time. I have always made 
it a rule to have a man go over the looms at least four 
times a day with a measuring stick, and find out where 
each loom is set. If you set a loom as perfectly as a 
section man can set it, it is not going to stay there. He 
has got to keep going back, and see that it does stay. 
Variation of goods has been of great harm to the mills 
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for years and that is caused by not watching the cloth 
all the time. 


Morr Warp BREAKAGE ON WiIpdE Looms 


Mr. Calhoun: I have more trouble with the wide loom 
than with the narrow loom in the matter of warp break- 
age. Now I understand about the vibration, which would 
cause some variation and some breakage, but running the 
same sley goods on the wide loom and the narrow loom 
I have more trouble with warp breakage with the wide 
than with the narrow loom. -If anybody can give me 
any information on that, I would like to have it. 

Mr. Mangham: He would have on the same loom more 
breakage on the wide than on the narrow colth. 

Chairman: Do you find this breakage all through the 
warp? 

Mr. 
center. 

Mr. Mangham: They had that condition in Birming- 
ham. They had to run 25-inch goods on 40-inch looms. 
The wide looms run slower, and it looks like it would 
not create more breakage. 

Chairman: If he gets more breakage in the center, 
there is something wrong. 

Mr. Calhoun: Same sley, same width, on 30-inch and 
40-inch looms. | 

Mr. Mangham: He said he was running same sley but 
wider goods, I understood him. 

Chairman: He has narrow goods and wide goods of 
the same construction running on a narrow loom and a 
wide loom, and the wide loom runs worse than the. nar- 
row loom. Has anybody else got a wide loom and 
narrow loom and put the same construction on the nar- 
row and wide looms, and find any difference in the run- 
ning? 

Mr. Mangham: The same thing shows up in 36-inch 
goods on a 40-inch loom. I don’t think, however, that 
they find that difference there in Birmingham. 

Chairman: As I understand Mr. Calhoun, he says the 
breaking is most in the center. He has also stated to me 
that he finds no difference from 40 inches down, but 


Calhoun: The breaking is mainly through the 


‘running up to 72 or 90 inches, his trouble is there break- 


ing more in the center than elsewhere. 
WHERE Warp YARN BREAKS 

A Member: Warp yarn breaks worse in the middle 
than on the outside. I don’t know whether it is entirely 
due to the width of the loom or not. We don’t have 
any particular trouble. We have trouble with breaking 
on the outside on account of a little narrower goods. 

Chairman: You take it right in the center of your 
reed, and it starts from the center running both ways. 
and getting more and more against the selvage. I can 
understand that vibration, Is there somebody else, who 
cares to say something on this. subject? 

Question: Is it not true that there is a greater break- 
age in the center of the cloth than near the selvage? 

Heavy Goops AND WARP BREAKAGE 

Mr. Warren: I would like to tell these people that in 
making very heavy goods there is a certain give in there. 
I think Mr. Calhoun is making goods on his looms 
heavier than a great many people. are making, who are 
listening and that is why he same some goods that have 
a greater percentage of breakage on wide looms from the 
center of the warp than he has on his narrower looms 
because of that vibration of the drag roll and whip roll. 
His goods are pretty heavy. It is not like weaving 
sheetings and drills. He has very heavy goods. Where 
he gets that vibration of the whip roll and drag roll 
in the center he has a different motion from that on the 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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outside. That vibration has an effect on his yarn, as 
he expresses it and causes that greater percentage of 
breakage. He is making a lot of goods that I think a 
great many have not seen made on Draper looms. I have 
stated what was the trouble and Mr. Rennie has sug- 
gested that I mention the remedy. . 

The only remedy is to stiffen up the whip roll or drag 
roll so as to prevent the variation that you don’t get on 
the narrower looms. 

Chairman: Has anybody else anything on that? I 
guess Mr. Calhoun does make pretty heavy goods: Now 
we got away from our original discussion of that question 
of variation in width ef cloth on the same piece. 
anybody ever done anything except what Mr. Rennie 
Suggests—constant vigilance—-in trying to overcome that 
variation? | 

Mr. Cannon: Mr. Howarth; if you have variations of 
width in the same piece of cloth, watching 100 yards with 
one loom, what would be the variation, say, starting 5 
yards from beginning to the end? 

ETERNAL VIGILANCE 

Chairman: It would depend on the construction. I 
mean variation in width of cloth when you lay it down 
on the floor. You will have the same variation. You 
will have from one-fourth to one-half. It is possible to 
have that brought up by watching them closely. You 
can keep it closer than that. That is simply going back 
to that eternal watching. It is the general concensus of 
opinion that to overcome this trouble requires eternal 
watching. 

A Member: 
variation of the same construction if you don’t watch it 
very closely. | 

Chairman: On your heavy goods are you allowed any 
variation? 

Mr. Calhoun: Yes sir; allow one-fourth, one-eighth to 
one-fourth. 

Mr. Caldwell: I find a variation and find it on solt 
goods particularly. The Draper looms will vary the same, 
from a little bit under to a little bit over. 

A Member: I don’t know anything about the Draper 
loom, but I know on the heavy duck looms the condition 
of the weather has a good deal to do with the weaving. 
In a wet spell it will draw up. It requires eternal vigil- 
ance to keep your width right. 3 

VARIATION IN. RUN-OvTS ON SECTION BEAMS 

Chairman: ‘The next question is: 

“What variations in run-outs on section beams do you 
get, and what can the slasher room do to reduce this 
waste?” 

Mr. Baker: Don’t let the beam get too much tension, 
and have the bearings regulated on the field stands. 
Don’t get them too tight. 

A Member: I run a section beam Ygths to 14. We 
have 2.000 ends, and keeping them together we come 
nearer getting an even run out. We try to get them to 
run out together. I have gotten them to come out very 
close together with as low as a pound of weight. Weight 
on the back beam is going to make the back end a little 
bit longer. Weight them all from the box back evenly, 
and you can make them run out more evenly that way 
than to have all the weight on the bottom beam. 

Chairman: I have measured them and tested them 
and done everything in the world, and we cannot, or it 
seems impossible, to get those beams to run out together. 


Has 


It is possible to have a good deal of 
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YARDAGE COUNTERS 


Chairman: Has anybody got yardage counters on 
warpers? Nobody. If I had to make very many differ- 
ent sized beams, I would. figure pretty quick on putting 
on yardage counters, because, when you go to foolin 
with one of those things, and counting your teeth and 
miss a tooth, you are 90 yards off. ; 

Question: Can you determine how much weight you 
have to have on those two back beams by setting your 
yardage counters? 3 

Chairman: If you had yardage counters on your warp- 
ers, you could have special beams for the back and put ; 
little less on those two beams and they would probably 


run out. It would take a whole lot of figuring to decide. 
Question: Why not put a lighter weight on those 
beams? | 
Chairman: ‘That’s what he says, put a small weight 


on either beam. I doubt very much if they will run out 
together then. If you had a yardage counter, you would 
know, and you could make those beams run out togehter. . 
We have had them run out together, but it is a hard 
proposition. 

A Member: I had a little experience with warpers. | 
find that, if you keep those ropes rubbed off good, it will 
help you a lot. Watch your ropes. They will get gummy 
and stick. We keep those things rubbed off good, and 
get good results on heavy work. 

Question: How many beams do you run? 

Answer: From three to six. 
VARNISHING THE MEASURING ROLL 


A Member: I have found a lot of variation and we 
have corrected some by varnishing the measuring roll. 
When the varnishing on the measuring roll is very thin, 
it will cause it. By varnishing it up you can correct 
some of this. 

Chairman: There is a certain amount of slippage. 
That helps some. I know that is a way to help some. 

Hicu SPEED WARPER 

Question: How do the high speed. warpers compare 
with the old warpers in running out? 

Chairman: About the same. 

Mr, Pruitt: We send our yarn all back to the spinner. 
I overheard a spinner tell the boss that his average was 
about one-eighth of a pound to a beam. 

Chairman: We found that we were having trouble 
and we got a few of the beam heads warped, and we 
turned them down, and we have had no trouble with 
them. It is a nicer beam, and we don’t have the trouble 
we used to have. We get a better beam. : 

SPEED OF VERTICAL BRUSHES IN CLOTH Room 

Mr. Norman: I have got a question I want to ask. 
It is a little bit out of line. We are starting to manufac- 
ture something we have not been making before, and we 
are putting in vertical brushes in the cloth room, which 
we have not operated before, and this product is, I don’t 
know—it is 1444. I would like to know about the yards 
per minute that it is practicable to run this cloth to a 
vertical brush, and about the R.P.M. speed the brushes 
should run. It is a breaker fabric. The count is 23. 
square about 5% turns per inch. 

General Chairman Jennings: Our brushes are running 
70 yards a minute, but it is an entirely different fabric 
from what he is going to make. 

Chairman: Can any gentleman help him on that? 
Any gentleman making any light count goods? 

_A Member: I would say it would depend on the 
judgment as to the speed. We run 17 60 yards a minute. 

I. H. Rennie, Pell City, Ala.: If I was going to give 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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any advice, I would say that he has got to test it. He 
has got to run it very, very slightly at first because on a 
23 goods if the brush hits it heavily, it is going to move 
those threads. An ordinary brushing machine the way 
most of them run them would be of no use at all. You 
have got to experiment until you get the speed set. You 
can have anything you want in reason in the way of 
speed, but you have got to touch the goods Just lightly, 
and see what the effect is, so as not to remove your filling. 
That’s the only answer I see to that question. 

A Member: I would like to say that I had some sent 
back on that account. . The brush hit it too hard. 

Tigut ANp Stack CLOTH 

Mr. Vicks, Avondale, Ala.: 1 would like to ask a 
question about, selvages. 1 have tried different whip 
rollers and sand rollers and I would like to get some of 
you gentlemen to tell me why my cloth is tight on one 
side and slack on the other. 

Chairman: Probably Mr. Warren can answer that 
question. 

Mr. Warren, of the Draper Co.: The best suggestion 
that 1 could make to you is to see that your looms are set 
up right. See that your take-up roll, whip roll and har- 
ness are level, and all that, and | don’t know what more 
you can do to take care of that. There is this fact, that 
the tighter your harness is after your yarn 1s closing on 
your shuttle, before it gets out, or as it goes in, the 
greater the tendency to stretch the yarn on the selvage. 
On one side as it goes in, it stretches itself. You have 
seen that 1 guess. That is one of those things that we 
find even on the same loom, same construction and every- 
thing all the same, you will run probably several cuts, 
and you won't find that slack at all, and then again you 
will find that same thing on that same loom. 

Mr. Vicks: 
would be that way, and then I would run off another 
beam, and it would be all right. : 

Mr. Roberts: We have found in some: instances that 
the creel on the slasher was not exactly in line. 

Chairman: One thing Mr. Pruitt insists on is that the 
creels of the slasher are lined up: My ideas about that 
is—-and I don’t know that I have got anything better— 
when your filling goes in the battery side over there, it 
is loose: That would apply to every piece of cloth. 

Mr. Pruitt: As I understand the question,. we had 
something like that years ago. What we did was to get 
out size boxes, that is, our rollers, squared off, and our 
cylinders also lined up. 
looms, to have the looms in perfect working order. If I 
understand the question, that ought to fix it.. In my case 
it did, and | am sure it will, You might say get your 
looms and your slashers fixed right, and you won't have 
that trouble. 

TROUBLE IN WARPER 

Mr. Jones: I had that trouble, and I found it on my 
warper. I had an old style cone, and the spring inside 
had gotten choked up, and on one side I had more than 
on the other. I cleaned it out good and counted my 
threads per inch, and the side that had more stretch, built 
up. faster than the other. Of course I had slack, If I 
ran all my beams on one warper, every beam that came 
off the slasher was slack on one side and tight on the 
other until I found that trouble in the warper. 

Mr. Vicks: There is only one slasher that I have 


Yes: I have run off a whole beam and it 


The same thing applies to the 
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found we have not had any trouble with. With all the 
others we seem to have the same thing. 


Chairman: Do you run your ply selvages off a spool? 
Answer: We run it off of a spool. 
Chairman: I suggest that you have your tension right. 


There is no question but that, if you run some tight and 
some slack, you will have trouble. When you get about 
8 or 10 inches of selvage, it would run slack. Something 
is not lined up. I would say something is not properly 
lined up. Can anybody else tell us any points on that? 
You know we all make a crooked piece of cloth once in a 
while. 

The morning session then adjourned. 


THE LUNCHEON 


The luncheon session was featured by addresses by. 


TT’. H. Rennie, of Pell City, Ala., who is vice-president and 
general manager of the Avondale Mills plant at Pell 
City; D. B. Herren, of the Montgomery Chamber of 
Commerce, and Walter C. Taylor, secretary of the South- 
ern Textile Association. 


MECHANICAL DISCUSSION 
Led by Walter C. Taylor, Secretary Southern Textile 
Association, Charlotte, N. C. 


General Chairman Jennings: I think I can get Mr. 
Taylor to put this discussion over this afternoon. He is 
up here, and I am sure he can bring out some good dis- 
cussion on these questions. : | 

METAL ComposiITION Disc GLop 

The first question is as follows: | 

“Compare advantages and disadvantages of metal disc 
and composition disc globe and check valves, and state 
instances in which either type is superior.” 

Mr. Vinson: As between the metal disc and the com- 
position disc I prefer the composition disc because, if 
there is any cutting of any kind, it will work on that disc 
in preference to the valves. In some instances it depends 
on what your valves have got to do as to whether vou 
want metal disc or composition seat. I had rather have 
a composition disc for what I have to do. 

General Chairman: Mr. Vincon, you were talking 
about solid valves? 

Mr. Vinson: Yes, the globe valve. 
able disc. 

Mr. Cole: I happen to be the one that framed that 
question. If I knew quite as much as I would like to 
know about it, I would discuss it, but I think that the 
composition disc valve has an advantage. However. | 
am of the opinion that more metal discs are bought than 
composition discs. I wanted to know just why anybody 
preferred them in the general run of application. | 
would like to know how they work on air. I have never 
tried them on air. 

Mr. Vinson: On the air valve, if you use a soft rub- 
ber disc on your globe valves on air, you will get better 
results than on the ordinary 93. 

General Chairman: How about oil on your disc? 
Does enough oil get on it to injure it? 

Mr. Vinson: Not so far as I have seen. 

Chairman Taylor: You are referring to a composition 
disc made out of what? 

Mr. Vinson: Hard or soft rubber. 

Chairman Taylor: And your preference is expressed 
in comparison with the steel disc? 

Mr. Vinson: Steel or glass disc, and sometimes other 
metals are used such as lead. 

Chairman Taylor: Do you use them on high pressure 
or low pressure? 


E AND CHECK VALVES 


This is a renew- 


| 

| 

| 


ed 


ire 
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Mr. Vinson: I have never had experience with any- 
thing higher than 100. 

Mr. Cole: 150 pounds is as much as we Can carry. 
That is not considered high pressure. | 

Chairman Taylor: You are looking for information as 
to whether the composition disc is the thing to use, 
whether more economical or not? 

PREFERS Composition Disc 


Mr. Cole: If it needs renewing, I think the composi- 
tion disc is preferable. It was originally thought that the 
metal disc valve would last longer, but’ I feel that the 
composition disc would be a better valve, if the facing is 
renewed when required, and is not neglected. Of course 
it is possible that it could be neglected as to being re- 
newed, but if renewed when required, I feel it is prefer- 
able. 

Mr. Brown: I had rather use the composition disc 
for all valves up to 2 inches, both steam, water and air. 
The composition disc is easy to renew and I find on the 
metal disc the men want to operate close to the top, and 
we have to go back and regrind them. This composition 
disc will give to the pressure they put on there. TI find 
we get a lot more service out of them without regrinding 
and on:any valve above 2 inches I always make it a 
practice to use a metal disc. The cost of the composition 
disc is much cheaper in the long run, up to 2 inches. 

Chairman Taylor: That is up to 2 inches? 

Mr. Norman: My experience has been that the com- 
position disc is preferable for the reason, as some have 
stated, that the composition is softer than the seat in 
the wire drawing, especially a small leak, if such occurs; 
if the valve starts to leaking. It is more so than if the 
valve is in working condition, especially on the same 
line. At the bottom of that valve it will usually cut a 
trench in the seat with a metal disc whereas the compo- 
sition disc, being softer than the seat, the composition 
will wear out rather than the seat. When it comes time 
to renew the seat, you don’t have to replace your seat to 
make a tight job, or another grinding job. If it cuts too 
deep, of course it is past regrinding. Occasionally a valve 
will leak, and it will be in such position as not to get at 
it in time to renew the seat until after this cutting action 
has made the seat past repair, when it is necessary to re- 
place or reseat the valve. Also there is a certain corrosive 
action that takes place between the two metals. You 
will find, and it has been my experience, that, made out 
of different metals, there is corrosive action between the 
two metals. 

Chairman Taylor: Then you contend that, with the 
metal disc turning down under the edge of the valve in 
there, you are going to grind that down or get it off cen- 
ter or out of line? Is that right, whereas the compo- 
sition will seat itself? a 

Mr. Edwards: At our plant we run under high pres- 
sure, and we only use steam at our plant for heating pur- 
poses. 

Chairman Taylor: -What pressure do you get for your 
heating steam? 

Mr. Edwards: About 90. ; : 

Chairman Taylor: These other gentlemen run up to 
about 180. We only run about 90. 

Mr. Cole: In the case of the check valve with com- 
position disc I believe the composition disc is superior 
because, when your check valve closes at every stroke of 
the pump, it has a cushion, which you do not have with 
the other kind. 

Mr. Whatley: 1 agree with the other gentlemen about 
the composition disc up to 150 pounds pressure. They 
say it does not damage the valve as bad. As far as the 
wire is concerned, I don’t know so well about that. When 
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you get from 144 inches up the composition disc is all 
right under 150 because the wire drawing does not dam- 
age the valve as bad as on a metal disc. 

Chairman Taylor: The opinion seems to be that the 


composition disc is the best possibly up to 1% to 2 
inches, with less than 150 pounds pressure. Is that cor- 
rect? Then to go above 1% to 2 inches with higher 
pressure, you all would favor going into the metal disc. 
REGRINDING VALVES | 


Mr. Cole: A man handling valves should be able to 
know when he has got them tight enough. 

Another point I would like to speak of is that lots of 
metal disc valves are sold with the claim that they can 
be reground and new seats made whenever it becomes 
necessary. Now is that a very worth while feature? Is 
it not true that the regrinding when done‘is very hard to 
do, and, when it is done, it is very hard to make a perfect 
seat again, and on the whole is that really a great advan- 
tage? Can the valves be reground a number of times 
successfully? Is it not better to use a composition séat 
and use it up and throw it away? It costs about ten 
cents. 

Chairman Taylor: Let me ask you a question. As I 
understand it, when you put a metal disc in there, that 
is going to operate against metal. As you turn that down 
the chances are that both the disc and seat are going to 
wear? 

Mr. Norman: Likely. There will be more wear on 
the disc when on the seat, but there is an opportunity for 
the seat to wear as much as the disc, whereas, if you have 
a composition disc, it being softer, it is going to absorb 
more of the wear. 

Chairman Taylor: If you grind your disc, are you 
not going to grind the seats as well? 

Mr. Norman: Yes, sir, like it is on an automobile. 

Chairman Taylor: Is not that going to add to the 
cost: | 

Mr. Norman: It depends on the time it takes. There 
are lots of valves in the valve makers’ catalogues that are 
referred to particularly as to this feature of being re- 
ground. All valves are not that way, but many of them 
are. It is just like the grinding of the valves of an auto- 

A Member: There seems to be some confusion as to 
the valve disc going into the valve. A valve disc does 
not turn in the valve. The disc goes straight down into 
the seat. There is no turning action between the seat and. 
disc of the valve. I think in the opening and closing in a 
metal valve we have very little wearing action, so far as 
the opening and closing are concerned. The only wear 
will be water or steam or air or whatever is passing 
through that pipe having cutting action, depending on 
the type of metal the disc and the seat are composed of, 
the wear would be practically the same between your disc 
and your seat unless you had a composition disc that 
was softer than the seat of the valve. 

Chairman Taylor: Then you think the wear would be 
transferred to the composition disc? | | 

Answer: Yes. 

Mr. Cole: Yes sir. Not only what is more economical, 
but what are the possible advantages, and whether or 
not it is advantage to re-grind. It appears to me from 
the advantages of the composition disc, in which these 
gentlemen have supported by contention that they ought 
to be used in much greater proportion than the metal, 
but I beheve the composition dise valve is not used’ as 
widely as it should be. 

WHat A VALVE Is TO BE Usep For 

Mr. Vinson: Very few of the mechanics and very few 

of the supply houses ever go into details as to what a 
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valve is going to be used for. If you write out an order 
for a valve, you merely state the figures, number, style, 
and size of that valve, and you hardly ever give the 


manufacturer or dealer the information as to what this. 


valve is going to be used for. A lot of failures sometimes 
are caused from that one thing. If you order a valve 
and don't give them this information, they will send you 
out a valve with the ordinary card disc. If you put this 
valve on a cold-water job, you won’t get the results you 
would if you had a soft rubber disc. Some dealers never 
think of these things. I had some occasion to buy some 
from a jobber. When they came I turned them down, and 
he wanted to know what was the matter. I told him 
that I filled them with water, and they didn’t perform the 
work required of them. He said that I didn’t tell him 
anything except the number, and I didn’t tell him what 
it was to be used for. I told him I didn’t know there 
was any difference whatever. 


subjected to, he can get. better results on his renewal of 
discs. 

Mr. Whatley: You can refacé the seat on a composi- 
tion disc valve the.same as on a metal disc. I find it 
good practice to standardize on some make of valve, and 
have re-seating tools for both composition and metal disc 
valves. It pays to re-seat and re-grind your valves be- 
cause you can make one just as good as new by re-seat- 
ing and re-grinding. If you have some reseating tools, 
you can put on a new disc in just a few minutes. I find 
it better by standardizing on one make of valve, so that 
I can have the tools handy, and you can: take it out and 
put in a new disc and you are ready to go, whereas if 
on low pressure work where you have a good deal of 
condensation with steam lines, and you have a wire draw- 
ing on both on your metal disc valves, it takes longer. 

V-Bett Drives 

Chairman: We will go to No. 2, which is as follows: 

“What ts your expertence with the V-belt drive? What 
applications have you made with it and with what re- 
sults? When one belt in a drive wears out, what is your 
method of replacing?” 

Robert W. Philip (Atlanta, Ga.): We had that same 
question to come up at Atlanta last fall. I think there 
is a difference of opinion as to how to replace them. Mr. 
Jenkins, of Hillside, said “‘We have had four years’ ex- 
perience with V-belts, and find it a mighty good drive, 
when properly installed. We have it on twisters, drawing 
frames, pumps, and so forth, and, when we replace a belt, 
we replace only the individual ropes as they wear out.”’ 
Mr. Rogers, agent of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
said that, when they have a belt to wear out they replace 
the entire drive, and save the unbroken ones to use with 
other old ones. Mr. Lindsey said they have used the 
V-belt, and they have several thousand ranging from 75 
down to 34. If one rope goes bad, they put on a whole 
new belt. Mr. Edwards at the Martha Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., said virtually the same thing. If you have five 
ropes in a belt, you put on a whole new drive and save 
the other four to be used on some other drive. That is 
about a summary of what was said up there. One man 
said that they replaced one rope at a time, but the rest 
of them seemed to think it better to take the whole drive 
off and use the old ones with others about the same age. 

Mr. Norman: We have got them running all the way 
from two horse power up to 35, and as fast as other 
drives get bad we replace with V-belt drives: or as fast 
as our long belt drives go bad, and as fast as we can get 
the money to put on V-belt drives, we put them on. It is 
one of the best drives on the market today. 


If a fellow will tell the 
jobber what kind of. service the valve is going to be 
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| How Betts ARE HANDLED 

The way we usually handle our belts if one belt goes 
bad—I have a man who goes over the mill once a week 
and checks the tension of the belts so that they don't 
get loose. If he finds a belt bad on any particular part 
of that drive—if he can find one the same length second 
hand taken off of some other drive, he will replace it, if 
not, we will replace it with a whole new set, and save 
those up to use them when we have to get a full drive all 
the same length replaced. : 

Chairman: In other words, when you have this drive, 
how many belts do you generally have? For instance, 
let’s take a 10-horse drive; how many belts do you have? 

Mr. Norman: Five. . 

Chairman: If the fifth one begins to get slack, and 
wears out, you take-it off, and if you have available, one 
that is the same length, you put it on? 

Mr. Norman: Yes. 

Chairman: If not, then you take all five off, and put 
on five new ones, and try to match those up with others 
later on? | 

Mr. Norman: Yes. 

Chairman: How do you gauge those? 

Mr. Norman: I have a bar made, probably made of 
two short pieces of shelving. I stick the belt in there, 
and pass it between them. 

Chairman: Has that two bands sticking out? 

Mr. Norman: Yes sir. : 

Robert W. Philip: Where have you got them, Mr. 
Norman? 

Mr. Norman: We have about 80 drives on spinning 
frames and about 70 some odd drives on twister frames 
—.15-horsepower drives 1800 r.p.m.; 14 and 17% horse- 
power 1800 r.p.m. 


SLIPPAGE ON V-BELT DRIVE 


Mr. Agnew: Have you ever seen any slippage in those 
belts? After they get old, do they show any slippage? 

Mr. Norman: They do to some extent if you don't 
watch the tension on them, and if you let them get loose 
after they get old. We have taken some off where there 
was slippage on our spinning frames and we are trying 
to keep the drives tight enough to keep the slippage to 
a minimum. You want some slippage. Our spinning 
frames only have. 5-inch cylinders. 


Chairman: You spoke of slippage there. How do you 


keep your tension even? 


Mr. Norman: It is just a matter of judgment. 
allow about a half an inch to an inch deflection. 

Chairman: Do you try to keep all five of them at the 
same tension? 

Mr. Norman: Yes. 

Chairman: Do you have a gauge to do that or do you 
do it just by the eye? 

Mr. Norman: Just by the eye. 

REPLACEMENT Cost 

Mr. Agnew: If you had a 50-horsepower motor driving 
a shaft, and you had to change your drive and put on 
there the V-belt drive, would you set your motor back 
and put that belt on or what would you do? In other 
words what about the cost of the replacement? 

Mr. Horsley: Depending on the size of your drive the 
V-belt replacement would probably be less. than one- 
fourth of the belt drive. 

Mr. Edwards: I have had no experience with the V- 
belt drive, but in the case of a 50-horsepower. motor 
running 900 revolutions per minute what would be the 
proper distance from the line shaft to the motor shaft? 

Mr. Norman: That depends on what your diameter 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Du Pont Announces 


Revolutionary Development 


PRAYON STAPLE 


FOR SPINNING 


du Pont laboratories in- 
/ troduced fine filament rayon 
production to America, rayon mak- 
ing was revolutionized. Experts who 
look at the present use and possible 
future of spun rayon say that 
Du Pont Rayon staple may prove 
the equal of that fine filament 
development. 

This new rayon staple is a special 
filament made by machinery espe- 
cially designed for its production. It 
is being spun into fine count yarns. 

As a result, spun rayon staple is 


going into light-weight cloths that 


cover volume in the women’s ap- 
parel field. | 

Du Pont Rayon staple is constant 
in denier, uniform in length. It dyes 


beautifully with ordinary viscose 
process rayon dyes. When spun, it 
has a rich underglow. It is softer, 
more subdued in lustre than con- 
tinuous filament rayon. 

Artistically, spun rayon staple is a 
success! One prominent dress man- 
ufacturer expects to use 100,000 yards 
of one of the new spun rayon cloths. 
Quality sport and street wear of 
Du Pont spun rayon will be adver- 
tised by many famous retailers for 
Palm Beach, spring and summer. 

For information about the weav- 
ing possibilities of spun rayon 
staple, write or telephone to Fabric 
Development Service, Du Pont 


Rayon Company, 2 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 


NYANZA MILLS, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Fine spun rayon staple yarns — plain, 
mixtures, specialties, 
INDIAN ORCHARD CO. 
40 Worth Street, N. Y. C. 


High fancy and plain spun rayon 
staple yarns, Spirals, boucles, nubs, 


QUISSETT MILL, 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Fine spun rayon staple yarns. 
MONTGOMERY CO. 


468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C, 
Novelty spun rayon staple. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: 


SPINNERS OF 
DU PONT 
RAYON STAPLE 


FIBER PRODUCTS CO. 
10 Chestnut St., 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rayon staple spun on worsted system 
for upholstery and dress goods. 


NEW ENGLAND SPUN SILK 
CORP. 
468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Fine spun rayon staple yarns spun om 
silk system — dupionni. 


PUTNAM SPINNERS, INC., 
Putnam, Conn. 


Rayon staple yarns spun on worsted 
system for upbolstery. 
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Established 1848 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Penna, Rock Maple Bobbins 
Penna, Rock Maple Spools 


Mountain Dogwood and 
Persimmon Shuttles 


“Danforth” Pure Oak Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


“Batavia” Rawhide Loom 


Pickers 


“Buy from the Manufacturer 
Direct’ 


113 Chestnut St., 
‘Philadelphia, 


THEY ELIMINATE 
THE JOB THAT 
NOBODY WANTS 


Vogel Number Ten- A Seat- 
Action Closet Combination 


LOSETS in plants and factories be 


should 
completely gone over every night, and it's a 
job nobody wants. 


Here’s the solution: 


Install Vogel Number Ten-A_ Closets, furnished 
with hard rubber or composition seats. Then just 
turn live steam on them as often as you wish. You 
can’t hurt them and it keeps them bright and new- 
looking, 

Catalog sent promptly upon reque st. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


PLUMBERS EV ERYWHERE 


INSTALLED BY 


Charlotte 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. L. Barnwell has been promoted from overseer of 
carding to superintendent of the Volunteer Knitting Mills, 


Athens, Ala. 


H. G. Reynolds has resigned as superintendent of the 
Volunteer Knitting Mills, Athens, Ala. 


W. P. Barnes has been appointed manager of the re- 
organized Stuart Mills, Stuart, Va. 


Milton G.:‘Smith has been elected president of the re- 
organized Stuart Mills, Stuart, Va. 


§. Allen Jones, manager of the Clyde Mills, 
N. C., was a visitor in Charlotte last week. 
R. M. Ross, formerly with the Palmetto Mills, 


bia. S. C.. has become overseer of No. 
Clyde Mills, Newton, N. C. 


S. B. Alexander, Southern manager of the Crompton ‘& 
Knowles Loom Works, accompanied by Mrs. Alexander, 


sailed last week from New York for a month's visit to 
Bermuda. 


T. L. Saunders, well known mill man, and Mrs. 
Saunders, are spending several weeks at Coral Gable, 
Florida, 


Newton. 


Colum- 
1 carding at the 


Ernest Buckner has been promoted from head cloth 
inspector to overseer of the cloth room at the Dilling 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


W. L. Sprye, superintendent of the Hillcrest Silk Mills, 
High Point, N. C., will also be superintendent of the 
Klotz Silk Mills, Reidsville, N. C., which were recently 
taken over by the Hillcrest interests. 

J. C. Clark has resigned as overseer of the cloth room 
at the Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., and accept- 
ed a similar position at the Slater Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Slater, S. C. 

G. R. Hooper, formerly superintendent of the Clover 
Mills, Clover, S. C., but more recently superintendent of 
the Union Mills, Monroe, N. C., has resigned that posi- 
tion to become superintendent of the Bladenboro Cotton 
Mills, Bladenboro, N. C. 


Frederick Sails has been appointed manager of the 
office of the Atwood Machine Company, of 
Stonington, Conn. Mr. Sails was formerly associated 
with the Hopedale Manufacturing Company, of Millford. 
Mass., and more recently with the Standard Looms Com- 
pany, of Hopedale, Mass., in a selling capacity, covering 
the Southern territory. 
R. Donald Harvey, who succeeded the late W. A. 
Marshall as superintendent of the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company, at the Lindale Mills, has been made 
assistant agent, the position held by Mr. Marshall 
his death. Capt. Harvey P. Meikelham has been agent 
of the mills more than 30 years. Mr. Harvey was edu- 
cated at Georgia Tech and had his first mill experience 
at Lindale. He was superintendent of the Aragon Cotton 
Mills when named assistant superintendent of the 
Pepperell Mills. He was superintendent at the time of - 
his last promotion, Capt. Meikelham is Southern agent 


for the Pepperell Mills. 

William C, 
Philadelphia, 
pany, 
Inc., 


Marshall, well known cotton yarn man in 
recently representing Stevens Yarn Com- 
Inc., and formerly with Wm. Whitman Company, 
opened an office January 2, 1931, in the Insurance 
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Company of North America Building, room 229, at 1600 
Arch street, Philadelphia. Effective February Ist, Mr. 
Marshall will be in charge of sales of the Royall Cotton 
Mills of Wake Forest, N. C. Royall Cotton Mills cater 
to the plush trade and manufacturers of other textiles 
where uniform character of yarn is required. 


Capt. H. P. Meikelham, agent of the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, Rome, Ga., was elected president of 


the Textile Baseball League, which is composed of teams 


from textile towns and villages of this section. E. R. 
Moulton, manager of the Pepperell baseball team in the 
Georgia-Alabama League last year, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. It is planned to begin the season on 
April 4.. Textile mills affiliated in the league include 


Anchor Duck at Rome; Atco( Aragon, Cedartown, Rock- 


mart and Lindale. 


580 Years’ Service 


The men in the group above h lave a total record of 580 
years’ service with the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., or its predecessors. Each of 
them have been in the ‘service of the company for at 
least 50 years. | 

It doesn’t take much imagination to visualize the 
changes they have seen in textile equipment during the 
time they have been building it. It’s a far cry from the 
early looms to the automatic looms of today. 

The picture is presented as an example of loyal and 
efficient service that is a source of pride to the men them- 
selves and the company with which they have worked 
so many years. 

In the group from left to right: John B. Syme, 60 
years, John Clarkson, 51 years, Charles Disney, 53 
years, Mylon N.-Cushman, 50 years, Richard Wagner, 
51 years, John Rooney, 51 years, John Soderberg, 50 
years, William Mills, 51 years, Michael Breen, 50 years, 
Thomas Coonan, 58 years. 


OBITUARY 


E. RUSSELL RICHARDSON 


E. Russell Richardson, treasurer and director of the 
H. & B. American Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I., 
died at his home in Providence recently. Mr. Richard- 


son had been ill for over a year. He spent last winter 


in the South and showed some improvement upon his 
return, but had been unable to take an active part in 
the business for several months. Mr. Richardson was 
born in Halifax, N. S., 64 years ago. He was also a 
director of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Holmes 
Mig. Co., Booth Mig. Co., and Greenhalgh Mills. Mr. 
Richardson was on the board of governors of the South- 
ern New England Textile Club and for many years was 
vice-president of the To Kalon Club in Pawtucket. He 
was unmarried and is survived by three brothers. 
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NAL ona GENUINE 


NAL. other tht Maur on- 


CHECK STRAP 
The Strap of Long Life 


“Original and Genuine 
Leather with the Hair On” 


eee Check Straps are continuing to 
pile up an enviable record of long life. 
Their endurance makes for continued 
economy and smooth-running, 
ed loom production. 


Try these long-life check straps at our risk. 


Place a trial order and if for any reason you 
are not satisfied, we'll make an adjustment 
comparable to your present check strap 
costs. 

Other Textile Leathers are: 


Loop Pickers 
Bumper Straps 
Lug Straps 
Hold-up Straps 
Harness Straps 


Solid Round Leather 
Belting 


Bondural Picker 
Leathers 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Textile 
Leathers and Belting 
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Some Phases of Distribution of 
extile Products 


7 PROBLEMS of securing adequate and proper distri-— 


bution for textile products have been matters of con- 
cern of outstanding importance to the entire industry. 
Many and varied claims have been set forth by compet- 
ing interests in the field of distribution in the effort to 
bring the manufacturer and selling agent to the point of 
committing himself to one form of distribution or an- 
other. There have been instances where manufacturers 
have seen fit to indorse the claims of one party or another 
and to distribute all of their products through some given 
channel. There have been many others, however, where 
in no single form of distribution could a producer see a 
maximum outlet for his product, and for these producers 
careful navigating has been and continues to be necessary 
in order to avoid disaster, says the Journal of Commerce. 


Distribution of textile products, due probably to the 
great mass and variety of the goods, has been essentially 
a complicated matter. 
agents have been forced into selling their goods to a 
variety of competing interests. They have sold the old- 
line wholesale houses in turn distributing their products 
among their retail accounts. They have sold directly to 
these retail accounts. They have followed in some cases 
a divided policy, selling wholesalers to cover the small 
trade and selling directly to the larger department stores. 
They have sold to syndicates and to chain stores. The 
result has been a complicated network probably unequal- 
ed in any other industry. It has constituted a tangle of 
competing distributive accounts, much of it probably un- 
necessary, but much of ‘it inevitable, and not easily to be 
eradicated. 

OLDER ForMs oF DISTRIBUTION BrRoKE Down 

The present distress in the distributive field very evi- 
dently dates from the breakdown of some of the older 
and long tried methods of distribution. The old-line 
wholesale dry goods house that used to buy in great 
bulk to cover a season’s requirements, often in later 
years. exercising little judgment as to style appeal and 
merchantable possibilities of goods, did not quickly 
sense ‘the altered conditions of the times. It continued 
to push goods out into the hands of retail dry goods 
stores, selling the dry goods man merchandise often slow 
selling or even destined to clutter his shelves and his 
store for months or years. The retailer was often lax. 
He did not give his goods the proper display. He hid 
his items of best sales possibilities. under the counter, 
or displayed them in store surroundings of a drab and 
uninteresting nature. Compared with the chain store 
across the street, with its open display of merchandise, 
its studied and careful selection of quick selling goods, 
it low costs compared with the then high -ratio of fail- 
ures in the wholesaler-independent retailer method, his 
way was a very poor sort of establishment, and predic- 
tions as to his early demise seemed to be well founded, 

In a decadent and antiquated system of distribution 
such as this the manufacturer could see little future. 
Even. the. wholesalers themselves. became alarmed for a 
time as to whether they were not a doomed factor eco- 
nomically. The manufacturer began selling the chains. 
Then he began selling directly to the jobber’s best cus- 
tomers. The wholesaler was being left with a lot of small 
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profitable districts. 


Manufacturers and their selling . 


and apparently dying accounts on his hands. He was 
suffering losses on his goods through this loss of satis- 
factory outlets. The: situation required definite action 
if the wholesaler was to survive, and some leaders in the 
field undertook to meet the day’s competition. The 
Government co-operated with a survey of a wholesale 
house. The jobber began pruning down and cutting his 
costs. He reduced his territories to the nearer and most 
He purchased more judiciously. 
Still he required two things—first, sources of goods at 
prices allowing competition with the chains and the syn- 
dicates, and, second, an awakened and reformed inde- 
pendent retail outlet for the goods. 
RENAISSANCE IN RETAILING 


The wholesaler could scarcely have the manufacturer 
with him unless he had first more adequate outlets. The 
manufacturer had found the chains and the mail order 
houses. difficult accounts, for they were in the habit of 
driving a hard bargain, but they had given him a volume 
distribution. The wholesaler went to work on his retail 
outlets and reorganized them. Through the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute, suggestions were put forward for 
open display in retail stores. Model stores were set 


up in. wholesale establishments for the instruction of their 


customers. Price labeling, proper lighting, proper ar- 
rangement of the store itself were gone into. Wholesalers 
began to make suggestions, then to supervise the arrange- 
ment of the retail store. The retailer in most cases was 
receptive to such plans. Some of his long shelved stocks 


were dusted off and gotten rid of in sales, and replaced 


with new merchandise of better and quicker sales possi- 
bilities. And the wholesaler gave him his gooods at 
prices enabling him to begin to meet the chain competi- 
tion, for the wholesaler too had been cleaning his own 
house and reducing the costs that his function added to 
merchandise. Finally through the Independent Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association he gave his retail accounts a form 
of advertising at low cost to bring home to the public 
the news that a renaissance had occurred in the field 
of independent dry goods retailing. | 

One thing more remained to be accomplished. The 
wholesaler must get his goods from the manufacturer at 
a price advantage. He carried stocks of merchandise and 
believed that for this advantage is at present audacious 
and one of the most contentious developments in recent 
history of dry goods distribution. 


CLASsIFIES MILLS 
Through the institute, again, wholesalers representing 
over 85 per cent of the company’s. wholesale dry goods 
trade are endeavoring to classify mills as to whom they 
sell and straighten out the current tangle of distribution. 


‘Mills are asked to state their selling methods and their 


statement is checked as to its veracity by leading buyers 
for wholesale houses. They are placed in Class A if they 
sell their product only to wholesalers. They are in Class 
B if they sell to wholesalers and to large department 
stores direct who are known. to the wholesaler, and. if 
they give the wholesaler a price differential allowing his 
retailers to meet the large stores’ competition. He is 
placed in Class C if he sells wholesalers, department 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Ou Can 

MAKE 
YARNS 

like these 


The Whitin Fancy Yarn Machine 
(An exhibition short frame model) 


Put more “style” into your fabrics. That doesn’t mean make 
them extreme — bizarre — rather, it means give them smart- 


ness — brightness. Quite often it means — use fancy yarns. 


The yarns that can be made on the Whitin Fancy Yarn 
Machine are amazing — Nub Yarns, Flake Yarns, Ratine 
Yarns, Special Yarns, Loop Yarns, Cork Screw Yarns. It will 
make them all in infinite variety. You will be amazed at the 


styling and money-making possibilities of these machines. 


WHITIN 


Sex tile Machinery 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Please send me literature on your Fancy Yarn Machine. 


Name 


Address 


FANCY YARN MACHINE City State 
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Danville Strike Fails 


The strike at the Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville, Va., was a complete failure. 

According to a conservative estimate those 
who went upon the strike lost between $700,000 
and $800,000 of much needed wages and gained 
absolutely nothing as the result of that sacrifice. 

Francis J. Gorman, vice-president of the 
United Textile Workers, and all of the profes- 
sional organizers who participated in the effort 
received their salaries every week and had their 
hotel bills paid and their only suffering comes 
from their disappointment in their failure to 
establish several thousand Southern mill em- 
ployees upon a dues paying basis. 

The people of Virginia have a burden of od. 
ditional taxes which will be needed to cover the 
cost of keeping the military at Danville in order 
to protect citizens of that State when they 
sought to enter their chosen place of employ- 
ment. 

The statements made by Francis J. Gorman, 
vice-president of the United Textile Workers, at 
the time the strike was called off were extremely 
silly efforts to deceive the — and those who 
had followed him. 

He asserted that the strike was called off be- 
cause the mills were now employing union mem- 
bers without discrimination. 

For, at least, five years prior to the strike 
there had been a loom fixers’ union in the River- 
side & Dan River Mills and several months prior 
-to the trouble a large number of the operatives 
in other departments had been induced to enroll 
in the United Textile Workers. 

The Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, rec- 
ognizing the right of any man and woman to 
join a union, paid no attention to such affiliation 
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but refused to recognize the union or deal with. 


its officers. 

When the strike ceased the situation was ex- 
actly the same as it had been prior to the trouble 
and the statement of Francis J]. Gorman to the 
effect that mill was giving more recognition to 
or less discrimination against union members 
was absolutely false and silly. 

The extent to which the union organizers have 
gone in attempting to deceive their followers is 


shown by the fact that one of them read before 


the final meeting of the strikers what purported 
to be an agreement which he said had been 
signed between the union leaders and the mill 
management whereas no such agreement had 
been signed or even considered by the mill man- 
agement. 

We have no authority to speak for the River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills nor have we re- 
ceived a statement of their position, but we be- 
lieve that as workers are needed they will em- 
ploy those among the strikers who have conduct- 
ed themselves properly during the strike but will 


refuse to discharge any of their present employ- 


ees in order to make room for them. 

We have an idea that those who took part in 
the dynamiting outrages and the disorders which 
necessitated the presence of troops, might as well 
move away. | 

We hope and believe that the management of 
the Riverside & Dan River Mills will let the 
mills rot to the ground before any who -were 
guilty of serious disorders and offenses are em- 
ployed again. 

The United Textile Workers have during the 
past twenty years promoted strikes at Columbus, 
Ga., Griffin, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., Rome, Ga., An- 
derson, S. C., Greenville, S. C., Greenwood, S. C.., 
Ware Shoals, S. C., Pelzer, S. C., Charlotte-Con- 
cord-Kannapolis, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., and 
several other points. Every strike has resulted 
in considerable loss of wages to the employees 
without a single advantage or benefit having 
been gained by any strike. 

During the period covered by these strikes 
mill employees who had causes of dissatisfaction 
and carried them to their employers without the 
aid of professional organizers, have usually 
found the mill managements willing to deal with 
them and have many times been granted the 
things desired. 

These efforts to organizer Southern mills be- 
gan in Georgia and have gradually moved North 
and in our opinion they passed out at Danville, 
Va. 

When the strike was organized at Danville. 
Wm. Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the officials of the United 
Textile Workers stated that unionization of the 
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cotton mill operatives of the South would stand 
or fall in accordance with the outcome in Dan- 
ville. 

We editorially excepted that challenge and 
now that the strike has resulted in absolute fail- 
ure we call upon them to abide by the verdict. 

There would never have been any strike at 
Danville if it had not been organized by agents 
of the United Textile Workers who having been 
thoroughly discredited in New England sought 
unionization of the mill employees of the South 


as the means of getting funds with which to pay 


the salaries incident to their organization. 

We wish to again make a statement which we 
have often made in the past, which is, “The cot- 
ton mills of the South will never be unionized 
until the demand for unionization comes from 
within the mills.” 

The Danville strike, like all others, was engi- 
neered by outsiders who would profit from the 
dues to be paid by union members and without 
the presence of the Northern organizers there 
would have been no strike. : 

The mill men of the South should be careful 


to always treat their employees with such con- 


sideration and fairness that a demand for union- 
ization will never come from within the mills. 


Norman Thomas Does Not Believe in Free 
Love 


Norman Thomas, former socialist candidate 
for President of the United States, writes us that 
we were in error in stating, in a recent editorial, 
that he was an advocate of free love and not 
wishing to do him any injustice we gladly pub- 
lish this correction. 


Many of the gang with whom he runs not only. 


believe in, but practice free love and we are 
rather surprised to learn that Mr. Thomas does 
not agree with them. ! 


Another Wise Mill 


In the annual statement of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, of Danville, Va., we 
note the following paragraph: | 

There was expended for new machinery and equip- 
ment (in addition to repairs and renewals) $552,063.07. 

The Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 
showed a loss of $665,432 last year, all of which 
can be accounted for by the decline in inventory 
values, but it was a loss nevertheless. 

They also have suffered by reason of a pro- 
tracted strike, but with that sanity which has 
marked their successful career they spent $552.,- 
000 on new and improved equipment. 

They know that in order to be a success the 
machinery of a mill must be modernized and 
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they will be operating at a profit when™safily,” a, 


which “cannot afford” to buy modern equipx “Yo, / 


ment have passed into the junk heap. 


Those Who Cut Prices 


Reports from New York state that better 
prices could easily be obtained upon print cloths 


if it were not for the fact that whenever prices 


stiffen some manufacturer begins to cut prices 
with the result that they recede from 4 to 4. 


In this connection and with special application 
to those guilty of cutting prices, we quote the 
following statement of Geo. W. Sanderson in 
“The Sample Case:”’ 


Because manufacturers haven’t the ability, the moral 
courage and stamina to sweat it out, and because they 
are baffled, they slide down to the next easy resting place 
and figure half a loaf is better than none, and they will 
sell goods at no profit or even below cost, rather than not 
sell at all. Yellow hearts and lazy minds find this is so 
much easier than bucking the line. Chaos is the next 


_ step and soon another good firm has gone out of busi- 


ness. 
If enough manufacturers were. to let loose and put 
hope, profit, destiny on the spot, we would have a terri- 


ble condition, the whole works would tumble. So, these 


who undersell in order that they may get a temporary 
respite are not so far seeing or half so clever as they im- 
agine, and least of all are we to follow their lead. 


Out Cotton Goods Exports 


Exports for 1930 were the smallest in many 
years, dropping to only 35,517,327 square yards, 


compared with 61,185,157 square yards for . 


1929. Our export business, for last year, com- 
pared with that of England and Japan, even with 
their declines, was but a small proposition. 


Buyers Don’t Have To Be “Sold” Cotton 
Dresses Now 


(Daily News Record) 


The most important thing about the new season in 
cotton dreses which is now underway is the fact that 
retailers who are coming to the city are coming with the 
idea of buying cottons and linens. This remark was 
made by an important cutter-up, who tells of his own ex- 
periences—that these have been different from the past 


few years. Up to now, it has been necessary to sell a 


great many department stores the idea that they ought to 


carry fair lines of cotton dresses. Many were hesitant, 
even though they took on some of these frocks and - 


made a splurge on them in the newspapers. They were 
unwilling to spend money on cotton dresses to any extent, 
and, after much talking and deliberation, usually decide 
to spend much of their money on silks. 

Now, according to this cutter-up, and there are others 
who agree with him, the department store buyer merely 
asks what kind of cottons he or she ought to buy. The 
cottons are in prints—they are recognized as an im- 


‘portant part of the lines of rthe coming season—and it is 


merely what choice to make. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis’ 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
In Charge of T. Holt Haywood : 


Reynolds Bldg. 


COTTON, 


Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Selling Agents for 


RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS 


New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 


Specializing in 


Direct Export Distribution 


of 


American Made Textiles 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


CLARENCE M. LEEMON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
32 Malvern Road 
Utilization and Beautification of the industrial Village 
Residential and Recreational Developments 


Dial 7989 Charlotte, N. C. 


ove 


y 
You Win | K. 
‘rr spinning room troubles when 


you eong 
about ring travelers? 
No telling till you've tried the best. .. Victor Ring Travelers. 


We'll gamble a FREE 
results, Simply 


running. 


send 


& 


uer. the details. How 
Have you overlooked a bet there” 


trial supply they'll give you better 


a eard stating sizes and styles you are 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson 


St. 


Providence, R. I. 


Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern 
A. Dewey Carter _.. 


N. H. Thomas. 


_..... Gastonia, N. C. 


8. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


EK. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street | Charlotte, N. C. 


Consultations, 


of Construction 


Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 


for: 


Town and Industrial Plan- Parks and Civic Centers 


ning. 


Subdivision and Residential 


Developments 
Golf Courses 
Club Grounds 


Cemeteries 
Recreational Areas 


and Country Institutional Developments 


Country Estates 


School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Lanc‘scape Organization in the South 
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Rock S$. C.—The annual meeting the stock- 
holders of the Industrial Cotton Mills will be held at the 
offices of Thomas Branch & Co., Richmond, Va., on 
February 17at at 11 a. m. | 


Hickory, N. C-—A new mill company is being or- 
ganized here and expects to secure a charter within the 
next few weeks, according to sade E. B. Cline, local 
attorney. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—A plant for the manufacture of 
flannel night gowns and pajamas is to be opened here 
by Victor Levy, of New York. 

THomason, Ga,—C, L. Upchurch & Sons, of Athens, 
Ga., have purchased the Lullwater Mill. This mill con- 
sists of 8,000 spindles and 32, 36 and 42-inch model 
E Draper and modified D looms, The mill be offered 
first as a going concern and if not sold promptly, it will 
be 


Niota, TENN.—Following a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers and directors of the Crescent Hosiery Mill here, it 
was announced that the employees would be paid an 8 
per cent increase in their wages. It is reported that this 
company has enjoyed a very successful business for the 
past year and that a 10 per cent dividend was paid. 

W.-L. Forrest was re-elected manager of the plant. 

GREENVILLE, S. C of the Camperdown 
Mill were re- elected at the annual meeting of directors 
held Saturday, and reports heard showed that the plant 
has enjoyed good business during the last nine months. 
The plant has recently been operating a small part of 
its equipment at night to fill orders on hand. 

Sydney Bruce is president of Camperdown Mill, having | 
been elected slightly less than a year ago, when the pres- 
ent company was organized. 

AsHEBORO, N. C Bimal a the Keystone Finishing 
Mill from Burlington to Asheboro was completed last 
week, it was learned from some of the directors of the 
Asheboro Chamber of Commerce. . 

The plant as set up at Asheboro has 105 machines and 
the operatives number about 150, it was said. It is a 
hosiery manufacturing enterprise, operating on full time. 
They Keystone is considered a substantial new industry 


for Asheboro. 


Marion, N. C,—All the officers and directors of the 
Clinchfield Manufacturing Company were re-elected at 
the seventeenth annual stockholders meeting which was 
held here recently with 90 per cent of the stock represent- 
ed in person ‘or by proxy. 

The stockholders did not expect the mill to show a 
large profit for 1930, and were well pleased that the 
management had been able to keep the mill running on 
a full-time day-and-night schedule during most of the 


_ past year and have good prospects for the future. 


Officers are C, A. Johnson, of Tarboro, chairman of the 
board of directors; B. M. Hart, president and treasurer ; 
H. M. Leslie, of New York, first vice-president; J. L. 
Morgan, of Marion, second vice-president, and W. L. 
Morris, of Marion, secretary and assistant treasurer. 


— 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA——The Charlottesville Woolen 
Mills will begin normal operations in about two weeks, 
F | according to announcement by D. Van Wagenen, presi- 
| dent. The mills closed one week ago. Van Wagenen said 
the temporary cessation of work was necessitated by the 
= installation of some large machinery and general repairs. 
: He was careful to add that closing the plant was not be- 
cause of a shortage of orders. According to the presi- 
dent, the 153 employees will return to work when the 

> mills are reopened. 


| WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Beginning February 1 Leslie, 
SF . Evans & Co. will take over the representation in the As it is necessary to oil the bearings of machines, 


markets of the Arista Mills Company. This plant pro- just so the fibres of fine leather must be — in | 
duces the well known Clover Chambray and other goods a permanent lubricant. 


and is managed by A. H. Bahnson. 


, | It is capitalized at $500,000 and has 19,000 spindles Charlotte Leather Belting is all hand-stuffed and 
and 436 wide looms with all necessary dyeing and finish- loft-dried, the age old method of producing a 
ing machinery. Mr. Leslie of this firm started business leather whose fibres are properly lubricated by 

‘ as a boy with the J. E. Prior department of F. Vietor & ema : ” 
Achelis, which was one of the largest handlers of colored Datiral ADSOrpuon. 


cottons in the markets for many years. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Officials of the Orr Mill announced 


302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
the number of working hours per week had been increas- Branch Offi A. Sew 
ovees will be giv urs’ work, inning 
operations with the first shift coming on duty at 7 o'clock ‘Makers of Leather Belting 


each morning, while the second shift will take charge at — re —— 
2 o’clock in the afternoon and continue until 9:30 o'clock, 
when the plant will be closed for the day. The mill will 
continue five hours’ operation on Saturday. 

The Chiquola Mills have also increased from a 55 to 
an 80-hour week. 


| Have you a 
Jewett City, TeEnn.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Jewett C eTtixtiy ol,belasM) )n W bi 
stockholders of the Jewett City Textile Novelty Com- Cavin r0 em: 


~ © pany the following officers were elected: President and 
superintendent, Andrew McNicol; secretary and treas- : | 
urer, Alex McNicol; vice-president, Earle E. Gilbert. Let us solve it for you— 
The officers are also the directors. As the result of re- aes 

S & cent orders the plant is now being operated with day and Our long experience is your guarantee. 
night shifts. 


N. C.—Operations at the Klots Silk Mill 
were resumed Monday morning with 125 workers. it was 
announced here by W. L. Sprye, superintendent of opera- 
tions for the Hillcrest Silk Mills, High Point, which has ‘he 
taken over the plant as another unit of its expanding SHUTTLE -COMPANY 
chain of production plants. The mill will be running at | 

capacity in 10 days. | | 


Shuttles Exclusively 


Re-opening of the mill will bring the number of looms Main Office and F actory 
in operation by the Hillcrest company to 550, all run- ? 
ning full time day and night. The company, which es- WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
tablished a plant here five and a half years ago on moving 
4 out of Paterson, N. J., now is operating mills here and at Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Berryville, Va. Facilities for manufacture of silk at the Greenville. 8 CP 
Virginia plant are being expanded and plans to take over 
additional. mills in this State and in Virginia are nearing 
Southern Re tative: M. 
completion, Mr. Sprye stated. presentative: M. BRADFORD HODGES 
The company manufactures rayon dress goods. Its Box 752—Atlanta, Ga. 


plant here has been running night and day ever since its 
establishment, with no letup during the current period of | 


| 
Si By 
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depression. Its products are distributed through its own 
sales organization maintained in New York under the 
direction of Joseph LeBart deBar, vice-president and 
sales manager of the concern. Until January 1, Mr. 
deBar was superintendent of operations but Mr. Sprye, 
a native Tar Heel, succeeded him at that time. 


Marion, N. C.—The Marion Knitting Mill Company ° 
will erect a two-story addition to their plant, to take care 


of increased orders, W. W. Neal, owner, said. 


Grading has already started on a lot adjoining the 
plant. The annex, Mr. Neal, said, will include a ware- 
house, a looper department and offices. 

The mill at present is running on full time and is pro- 
ducing 1,000 dozen pairs of socks a day. 


Brevarp, N. C. — Sapphire Cotton Mill, which has 
been idle for more than a year, will be reorganized and 
operations resumed in the near future, according to plans 


announced here. A group of Greenville and Brevard . 


business men held a conference here this week and a sec- 
ond meeting is to be held Saturday, when it is believed 
details will be completed for the resumption of opera- 
tions. 


B. E. Geer, an official of Judson Mill, will serve in an 
advisory capacity to the reorganized concern and most 
of the stock will be held by Greenville and Brevard peo- 
ple, according to the tentative plans. 


Citizens of Brevard are extremely anxious that opera- 
tions be resumed, pointing out that the mill has a weekly 
payroll of from $1,200 to $1,400 and that this sum will 
mean much to the business interests there. Sapphire 
Mills has 6,100 spindles. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The petition for a receivership 
for the New England Southern Company, comprising 
the Pelzer Manufacturing Company and Tucapau Mills 
here, was denied by Circuit Judge T. S. Sease. Among 
other things the decision statesythat the testimony shows 
that the investing public was notified before the sale. of 
the secured notes by Lee, Higginson & Co. that the notes 
would be issued under a trust indenture and that all the 
stock of the newly organized Massachusetts corporation, 
and not the stock of the South Carolina corporation, ‘was 
to be pledged with the trustee to secure the secured 
notes. 

There is no evidence that the defendants failed to 
properly maintain the properties. Defendants submitted 
affidavits of J. E. Sirrine, mill engineer, and J. E. Shea 
and Will Moore, practical mill superintendents, as well 
as affidavits of Allan McNab and J. W. Kelly, the presi- 
dent and general superintendent, respectively, of Pelzer 
Manufacturing Company, from which testimony it ap- 


pears that the properties have not only been maintained 
but greatly improved during recent years. 


The unparalleled depression in the textile industry has 
resulted in. very few textile plants operating at a net 
profit, but from the uncontradicted testimony of Andrew 
M. Law, president of A. M. Law & Co., investment bank- 
ers of Spartanburg, it appears that for the past two years 
the average yearly earnings ‘per spindle of Pelzer Manu- 
facturing Company and Tucapau Mills are in excess of 
the earnings of many other mills located in the Piedmont 
section of South Carolina, whose management is gener- 
ally regarded as the most efficient in the entire industry. 

The testimony showed that neither Pelzer Manufac- 
turing Company nor Tucapau Mills in insolvent; that 
their net quick assets amount to $1,000,000 and $400,- 
000, respectively, and that they appear to be making 
money at this time. Even if New England Southern 


Mills and New England Southern Corporation are insol-. 


vent, as contended by the plaintiffs, since Pelzer Manu- 
facturing Company and Tucapau Mills are separate and 
distinct corporations this fact would not require the 
court to appoint a receiver for Tucapau Mills or Pelzer 
Manufacturing Company. Insolvency is not sufficient 
alone to require a court to appoint a receiver, but even 
if that ground were sufficient it would be useless to ap- 
point a receiver for New England Southern Mills or New 
England Southern Corporation, for neither of these cor- 
porations has any assets in the State of South Carolina, 
and this court would be without jurisdiction to appoint 
a receiver to take charge of the assets without the limits 
of. the State of South Carolina. 


BetmMont, N. C. — The Stowe Spinning Company 
stockholders held their annual meeting at the mill offices. 
A large number attended. At the meeting an annual 
dividend was declared and paid, and at the meeting of the 
board of directors the officers of the company were re- 
elected. 

These are: S. P. Stowe, president; W. B. Pruett, vice- 
president; R. L. Stowe, secretary; R. F. Cox, secretary. 
Other directors include John M. Scott, Ff. P, Hall and 
A. C. Lineberger. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Eagle 
Mill was also held at three o’clock in the mill offices. 
An annual dividend was paid. 

The following are the officers and directors: W. B. 
Pruett, “president; S. P. Stowe, vice-president; J. W. 
Stowe, secretary-treasurer; R. L. Stowe, A. C. Line- 
berger, F. P. Hall and John M. Scott. 


BaLFrour, N. C.—E. A. Smyth, III, vice-president and 


treasurer of the Balfour Mills, states that at present the . 


entire output of the mill is sold two months in advance, 
and that indications are that the entire output of the 
mill will find a ready market during 1931. 

At present, the mill has 22,000 spindles in operation 
and 500 looms will be in operation by the first of Feb- 
ruary. The mill has not curtailed operations since 1924, 
a full-time schedule has been maintained, and approxi- 
mately 350 people are employed. 
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INSPECTING | DOUBLING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. MEEASITRING 
BRUSHING WORCESTER, MASS. WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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and there is a specially 
designed eye best suit- 
ed to each fibre wheth- 

er for rayon, cotton, 
mal worsted, silk, 
metal or 
threads. 


| Just examine any of 
the eyes of Flat Steel 
Heddles, notice the way 

they are finished . 
so that they will not pull, scratch, ch, break 
or chafe the thread . . . made so that 
they can give full service from eight to 
twenty years . . . 5 to 10 times the life 


other 1/10 to 1/5 of the 


crimped the des from 


real masterpieces of scientific 
and workmanship, aren’t they? 


These are the features that have made 
“Fiat Steel Heddles preeminent in their 


_ your weaving but .. . if they increase 
Production give greater service . 
and less seconds, demand demand Heddles 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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— Phases of Distribution of Textile 
Products 
(Continued from Page 18) 


stores, syndicates, chain stores’ and independent retailers, 
but gives the wholesaler a price differential in considera- 
tion of the stock he carries and enabling him to meet 
competition. He is placed in Class D if he grants no 
differential in selling wholesalers, department stores and 
chain stores. He is reduced to Class K if he sells all 
comers, gives no differential and operates on the theory 
that an order is an order no matter when it comes. 

At. the recent annual meeting of the Wholesale Dry 


Goods Institute members were told by:its director-gen- 


eral that they could not hope to do business profitably 
with Class K and D manufacturers. The institute, how- 
ever, makes no recommendations. It merely classifies 
the manufacturers and the classifications are given to the 
wholesaler’s buyers. The buyers are doing the work of 
eliminating producers who do not co-operate with them. 
The wholesaler is thus. bringing the manufacturer to sell 
according to a declared policy and is setting the terms 
on which he can continue to hold the wholesaler’s busi- 
ness. | 
Manufacturers have not been sympathetic with the 
effort of the wholesaler to ticket and catalogue them, as 
there is an obvious risk of illegality and unfairness in- 
volved. They need the wholesaler’s business, but the 
wholesaler is not always perfect. In some territories 
wholesalers alone sell a manufacturer’s products, but in 
another the wholesaler may be lax and the manufacturer 
is forced in that instance to sell direct or through some 
other medium.. He objects to being given a low classifi- 
cation on account of the unsatisfactory distribution a few 
wholesalers afford, which may injure his business with 


FATHER | 
| 

your TOP ROLLS | 


FTER ALL, 
takes the place of 
Leather for top roll 

coverings. But the leather 

must be just right or the 
results are all wrong. 
GILLEATHER is se- 
lected sheep skin, tanned 
by suspension for five or 
six weeks in pure hem- 
lock bark liquors; fin- 
ished by experts with 
whom the art of making 
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other wholesalers who have given him good service and 
with whom he wishes to co-operate. The mill classifica- 
tions, he says, are too arbitrary. Again, his product may 
be large, and he may sell it all only by using al distribu- 
tive means at his command, and in such instances the 
wholesaler may not yet be a large enough entity in the 
trade to give him the required amount of service. If 
the wholesaler waxes powerful enough to defeat his com- 
petitors, to that extent he will get the producer’s co- 
operation, but the producer is unwilling in many in- 
stances to take sides in this battle in a secondary market. 

The wholesaler has been of service, however, in bring- 
ing to the attention of the industry in a forcible way the 
need of more satisfactory distributive methods in dry 
goods, There are many abuses, many instances where 
producers are competing rather than co-operating with 
the secondary market. During the past year this has 
been given some. attention, and to a considerable degree 
direct selling has been abandoned. The high cost of 


selling an entire product direct has been a discouraging — 


experience for some producers, and the selling of part 
of a product direct in competition with the other half sold 
through jobbers or other distributors has caused much 
difficulty. Varying claims have been set forth as to the 
merits of the chain or the wholesaler, the latter claiming 
that given a fair deal from producers he. can now meet 
such competition. Generally, however, progress has been 
made during the past year in bringing about a more 


orderly distribution of goods, although conditions are still © 


far removed from the degree of perfection in distribution 
reached in some other industries. Observers consequent- 
ly feel confident that further progressive action toward 
reduced distribution costs and more saisfactory facilities 


and services be provided during the coming year for the 


industry. 


good roll leather is a 
family heritage. 

You can depend upon 
GILLEATHER for better. 
yarn, fewer breaks, no 
fluting, roughing or split- 
ting. Why not let us send 
you a sample to try? 


Further information can be had by 
writing to our main office, Salem, 
Mass., or to either of our Southern 
Representatives: Mr. Ralph Gossett, 
904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
8S. C.; Hamner & Kirby, Gastonia, 
N. C.; Mr. Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga. 


GILL LEATHER CO. @y SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS ts § 
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| A PROMISE 


is Only a Promise.... 


PERFORMANCE 
is History 


And Performance is the Basis Upon Which Eighty-three 
Representative Manufacturers of Rotating Elettrical Equip- 
ment are Selecting SCG Ball and Roller Bearings. 


Performance...that’s it...performance... 
in a bearing it’s the ONLY thing that counts. 
On what other basis should a bearing be 
manufactured ...or sold...or bought? On 
what other basis should a bearing be judged? 
And so, SUS maintains its own mines 
from which to get the ores for its special 
steels ...its own forests from which to get 
the charcoal for processing these steels... 
its laboratories at home and abroad .. . its 
numerous plants everywhere... all with the 
idea of building performance... and still 
more performance ...into Bearings. 
Performance .,.. dependable year in and 
| year out performance. ..is the quality that 
has made &SUS\iFP the selected bearing of 
practically every industry in the country... 
| | and more specifically, the selected bearing 
| of 83 manufacturers of rotating electrical 
a equipment. SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 
j East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Nothing but Performance could have caused the General 
Electric Company to use SACS’ Bearings on this electric 
' motor. 2It drives a great pump, also BAUS -equipped, on 
Wie U. S. Engineers Department dredge, ** Willets Point.”’ 


SKF IND. INC, 
2632 
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Wool, Silk, Rayon Exports 
Decline 


Washington. —- Exports of wool, 
silk and rayon all showed heavy 
losses last year, according to figures 
compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce. Shipments of wool manufac- 
tures for the year were valued at $4,- 
002,259, against $5,359,575 in 1929, 
and silk manufactures’ exports were 
valued at $14,341,564, against $20,- 
387,789. Rayon manufactures ex- 
ported for the year had a value of 
$5,907,505, against $7,222,686 the 
previous year. 

Figures show that the loss in rayon 
exports last year was entirely in hosi- 
ery, shipments of which amounted to 
582,791 dozen pairs, valued at $1,- 
617,427, against 1,078,594 dozen 
pairs valued at $3,200,488, in 1929; 
other manufactures showing a slight 
increase over 1929, totaling $4,290.- 
078, agamst $4,022,198. 


Rect! Co Plans To 
Reopen 


Goldsboro, N. C.—The_ Borden 
Manufacturing Company here, man- 
ufacturers of hosiery yarns, which 
has closed down, is expected to re- 
sume operations in approximately 
one r month, it is reported. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Houghton's 
Absorbed Oils and VIM Mechanical 
Leathers—a total of over 400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


TWISTER RINGS 


TRAVELLE! CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS. | 
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Abington Textile Works 
Akron Belting Co. 33 
Aktivin Corp. 40) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Glanzstoff Corp. — 
American Moistening Co. 
American Yarn & Processing Co. -_— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. . 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. ‘iat 
Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Bobbin Cos. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. = 


—--B— 
Bahnson Co. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
Billington, Jas. H,. Co. 16 
Bond, Chas. Co. 17 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. 


Butterworth. H. W. & Sons Co. 
‘Campbell, John & Co. 


Celanese Corp. of America —-- 
(Charlotte Chemical Laboratories . 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 23 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 39 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Clark Publishing Co. ween 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. SoG 

tefining Co. 39 


Corn Products 

Cotton-Textile. Institute, Inc. 2 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works . 3 

Curran & ‘Barry 34 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 24 


Dary Ring Trave ler Co. onsen 
Davis, G. & Son 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 34 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. : — 
Drake Corporation 


Draper, E. 8S. oe 
Draper Corporation ie 
Dronsfield Bros. 40 
DuPont de Nemours, E. & Co. 
DuPont Rayon Co., Inc. 15 
Eaton, Paul B. 28 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 29 


Economy Baler Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. Ee 
Enka, American 


Machines for 
>Cutting 
>Lacing 
>Repeating 
> Jacquard Cards 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON >» NEW JERSEY 


YATRA TS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. . Convenient for personal inter- 


"PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
314 McLachien Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Seaboard Ry. 

seydel Chemical Co. 
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Sirrine, J: E. & Co. — 


S K F Industries 27 
Ssoneco Products : 
Southern Ry. 38 


Southern Spindle & Flyer » 
Stafford Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Stanley Works 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 25 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
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Terrell Machine Co. 


Texas Co.,. The 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 

Textile Mill Supply Co. — 
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Universal Winding Co. . 35 
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: Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division 
i Meets in Montgomery 
| (Continued from Page 14) 


F is of your small shaft. For that size they make them | 
up to 30 inches centers. They get them on up to 6 or 
7 feet. 

Chairman: What do you think you could get, or would 
4 be required, if you had ideal conditions to set that motor 
up? | 
Mr. Norman: That would be governed by the tables 
of the manufacturer of the drive, what he recommends. 
Of course it. would depend on what the diameter of the 

small shaft 1s. | 
| Mr. Vinson: If you don’t follow up this table the 
iy gentleman referred to, and put your motor down at any 
| distance you might select, you might run into the ques- 
L tion of special lengths. These things are all fixed up in 
standard lengths, and if he will put his motor where | 
/ -' the recommendation is that it be put, he can always get 


standard stock. 


7 Chairman: He has got to stick close to their chart 
: _ so as to be able to use the standard stock they make. 


ee got to fit his motor to the type of rope they Include Eclipse Bobbin Holders 


Mr. Vinson: If he will use their standards, he will come 


out better in the long run. If he does not, he will run in your modernization | 


into that question of special lengths. | program! 
ANOTHER MAN’s EXPERIENCE 
me oh A Member: We have quite a bunch of V-belt drives. | } The Textile industry is stepping 
1 The biggest one-is a 75-horsepower motor 14x10 Inger- out. re 
| soll-Rand. We don’t have any trouble with fransfer of More and more textile mills are 


these belts. We replace those belts about once a year, 
and follow the same routine in replacing them as was 
read out there a while ago, but in taking one off and 
putting on a new one there with the others that have | 


adopting modern equipment—mod- 
ern methods. Eclipse Bobbin Hold- 
ers fit right into such plans. They 


been already stretched seems to me to be an improper | replace “out of date’? wooden skew- 
-~ © thing to do. I don’t see how he can use one new belt || ers. They improve the quality of 
with four oldones. There is a difference of about 8 inches | the yarn. . ee 
y ‘on the new belt and the old one. It has got about 411 With Eclipse Bobbin Holders on 
: inches slide. If he puts on a new belt, he is driving the sede i d fi 4 

whole thing on one belt. are begging for more. money your creel boards, int 
all the time to put on new belt drives. accumulate — cleaning is simpler. 


Yarn or roving is not strained. 
These Ball Bearing Holders are 
rigidly fixed to the top of the creel 


V-BELT ON CARDS 


Mr. Agnew: We are equipping four cards every month, 
and I don’t want to equip 76 cards all over the same, 


and then find out that I have done the wrong thing. We boar d—bottoms are free and clear. 
have had on the first one five month, and we have not They’re quickly installed — easily 
had to slack up speed since we put it on there. We are bolted through skewer 


delighted with it so far. The question is whether they holes in the frame. Give 
would show any slippage, when they get old. | them a trial—they belong 
Chairman: You are replacing the old pipe rope on your fae 
Candia? in all modernization pro- 
Mr. Agnew: Yes, but we do not know whether to con- prams. 
tinue that or not. We are delighted with it so far. So 
far in five months we have not had any slippage any- : f : 
where. and no trouble with that belt at all. | ECLIPSE TEX seacaes DEVICES, — 
Mr. Norman: You will have them all on before long. maith catered 
Chairman: I want to go back a little, and ask about 
the four-in-one drive, putting on one new belt with four 


old ones. | 
° Mr. Horsley: I was in a mill the other day where : | 


they had 600 cards equipped with it, and their oldest 
drive I believe was four years old, and they were still 


belts on those cards, and had been BOBBIN HOLDER 


Mr. Agnew: We have had no trouble in five months. 
Chairman: That’s all right on the cards. Now, I 
» 8. want to go back to what this man said about putting on 


4 
| | 
wi 
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one new belt with four old ones. That seems to open 
up a lot of argument there. One gentleman contends that 
he has done that, and it is doing all right. 

Robert W. Philip: I am sorry I read that, Mr. Taylor. 
(Laughter. ) 

Chairman: Well, how about it? 


V-BELT ON SPINNING 


Mr. Jones: We'put on the first V-belt on spinning 


that was put on in the South, on six frames. We put 
on 5-inch, and we couldn’t put the belts on faster than 
they came back. We ran four years without having a 
full set of belts to buy. We had one or two to break, 
but we put on a new set, and then we didn’t have to 
buy any new belts. 

Chairyman: You are referring to V-type belts gen- 
erally? 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 

Chairman: I theught you said that they broke or burn- 
ed out on you? 

Mr. Jones: Yes. 

Chairman: Then did you put on a new one and leave 
the others on? : 

Mr. Jones:: No. If we left three on, and put on a 
new one, it would pull.the whole load. The only way 
we could do was to put on a whole new set. 

A Member: | agree. with the gentleman. 

Mr. Ward: I think before we go any further we had 
better find out if there is any other fellow who is still 
doing that, putting on a new belt with several old ones. 

SIZE OF BELTS 

Mr. Brown: One more thing I would like to hear. dis- 
cussed. In all of those drives, say 10, 15, or 25 horse- 
power, there are three or four different sizes of belts, and 
I have been under the impression that it was better to 
have a smaller belt and use more of them than to use a 
large one. So I had to order a 25 horsepower drive right 
recently. In this drive | ordered nine 7/16th-inch belts. 
In place of ordering those nine belts I could have order- 
ed that drive with five by using five larger belts. In 
ordering this | was under the impression that the smaller 
the belt. the more pliable it would be to the shift. Ii 
you bring these belts together and examine them, you 
will find these larger belts are like a steel gauge. | 
would like to hear some discussion. 

Mr. Norman: I am governed in that by the recom- 
mendations of the manufacturers of the drive. If the 
diameter of the small shift is under certain limits, then 
they will get down to a smaller belt on account of great- 
er flexibility, but if your small shift is large enough, they 
will go up to the larger sized belt. [ am governed by the 
recommendation of the manufacturers of the belt in that 
respect. | 

Mr. Jones: If there was a post between the motor and 
machine, and: he couldn't get close enough to use a short 
rope, and had to get back, he would cut in a smaller 
amount of ropes and larger size. If he could get up close 
enough with the drive, he would use more ropes and 
smaller. | 

Chairman: I am inclined to think that the manufac- 
turer of these takes the idea that the smaller the rope 
and the greater the number of ropes the more contact 
and pull he can get there, but I really believe it would 
be far better to let them decide it for us. Then in the 
event that it don’t go, you can go back on him, and 
especially to his engineer, who designed the work. 

Mr. Roberts: One manufacturer came out with a sort 
-of corrugated or crimped belt. That is on the under side 
of the belt. Is there really any value to it? Does it last 
longer? | 
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A Member: I have a cog on the bottom of a small 
drive, and it has been running there six months. It has 
shown more flexibility and it hugs the pulley better. It 
has not given me any trouble. 

Tests oN VARIOUS BELTS 

Mr. Norman: Mr. Chairman, I am running a test on 
four different manufacturers’ belts, and I cannot tell 
much about it yet because I have not had them on long 
enough to tell. The belt he has just spoken of, we have 
had a. number of them, started out with them over the 
original belt that we got, and they gave us better service 
than the original belt. Since that time the original manu- 
facturers of these belts have changed their designs, and 
it seems like it is going to stand along with the rest of 
them. I have four spinning frames right side by side 
and a different belt on each one of them. We keep a 
record of the hours the frames run, and the length of 
time on, and we are keeping a ledger account of every 
belt. We have kept a record of the day it was put on 
and the day the old one comes off. We have three or 
four going through this test, but they have not been on 
long eneugh to tell anything about it. 

Mr. Whatley: This gentleman over here spoke of 
measuring these belts by putting them over two. studs and 


‘getting the right length. I was just wondering if he had 


any trouble in that belt wearing in thickness where he 
put it over these studs. Would that not give him a diff- 
erent length? Il wonder if that would prove satisfactory. 
Mr. Norman: We thought about making a set of 
gauges, but that was quite an expense, and we found out 
by checking up that that little variance due to wear on 
the side of the belt would not make much difference. 


LUBRICATION OF LINE SHAFTING 
Chairman: ‘The next question is: 
‘Discuss best methods of lubrication of line shafting to 


_ prevent oil drip from bearings.” 


Mr. Horsley: 1 would like to know if anyone is using 
high pressure lubrication system for line shafting? 

Mr. Vinson: We are using it in our plant to a certain 
extent, ball bearing. It is not done on the idea of high 
pressure lubrication so much, but rather on account of 
the fellow insisting upon it as a matter of convenience. 
Wt put it on to keep from climinb a ladder. 

Chairman Taylor: How do you keep the oil from 
dripping out of there? | 

Mr. Vinson: We don’t put too much on. 

Mr. Horsley: We have equipped some of our twister 
cylinder bearings with the high pressure lubrication sys- 
tem, and we have eliminated the oil dripping out on 
them. 

Mr. Norman: We have an oil tank, home made, that 
works all right in the card room, but the weaving is un- 
der the supervision of the fountain head in that room. 
and he has his orders all obeyed. The orders are to get 
up there with the oil man and put on plenty of oil. It 
runs over or at least it is pretty well filled up, and some 
fellow comes along and knocks it and the oil is all over 
everything. 

Mr. Howarth: The best place to put them is down in 
the basement in the cellar and let them oil it. 

Or, WHEN SHarr STANDS 

A Member: The best plan is to oil them while the 
shaft is standing. Try to put enough oil on but not too 
much. If they put it around there with the old plain 
bearing, blow the oil out enough to keep it from dripping, 
and then clean the bearing off good, and, if they use a 
drip pan, be sure that those drip pans are cleaned regu- 
larly. That will keep it off of your work. | 


| 
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Mr. Howarth: How many of you men have seen a 
washer on the shaft to keep it from dripping, just a card- 
board washer traveling up and down the shaft from one 
bearing to another? I had to go to the Federal Peniten- 
tiary to see that. (Laughter.) 

Chairman Taylor: Explain yourself. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Howarth: I had a boy up there (laughter) and 
I went to see him. He don’t have to be there. He is 
working for the Government there. Along the shafting 
they have—twisters especially, and over the front of their 
warpers, or slashing, I guess it was—a large paper card- 
board cut just a little larger than the shaft. I cannot 
see anything it does except to slide along the shafting. 
It jumps a bearing and flies back and keeps the oil from 
accumulating. I don’t know how far you can go with 
that thing, but it struck me as a pretty good preventa- 
tive for oil dripping. sh 

Mr. Vinson: What becomes of the oil? 

Mr. Howarth: It is just like a blotter’and it is sopped 
up like a blotter does ink. 


WIPERS IN Goop SHAPE 


A Member: 


The best thing is to keep the wipers in 
good shape. 


We are not troubled with oil running out 


_of the shaft to any extent without the wipers getting so 


loaded with cotton. If the bearings have the proper wip- 
ers on them, you won’t be troubled with the oil running 
out of the shafts and falling down. If it drips that way, 
it is because the bearing is not properly fixed up. 
'Mr. Howarth: Does it not come out of the bearing 

and go to the center of the bearing and drip? 

Answer: Yes, but if properly equipped with wipers, 
and they are in good shape, you won’t have this trouble. 

Mr. Jones: Does not that cardboard washer hit a 
hanger every time? : 

Mr. Howarth: Yes. 


It doesn’t run fast, you under- 
stand. 


It will float along at about that speed (indicat- | 


ing) and it will get out to this end and jump up and | 


start back again. 

Chairman Taylor: One man said it was to keep the 
line shaft clean. 7 

Mr. Howarth: Well, it is to take care of the oil and 
prevent any dripping. | 
Question: Have you seen one after it absorbed the 
oil? | | 

Mr. Howarth: No. 

Mr. Norman: It is my opinion that those discs will 
not keep the shafting clean. It is with the idea to keep 
the oil from traveling the shaft. If your bearing is oiled 
like it should be, you won’t have any oil dripping off of 
the shaft. Nine-tenths of the trouble is because some- 
body got up there and used too much oil. If you have a 
master mechanic to do your oiling, you won’t have it. 
(Laughter. ) 

MAKING SUPPLY PARTS 

Chairman: We will go to No. 5, which is as follows: 

“Do you believe it 1s advantageous to make supply 
parts at mill?” 


Wuat To MAKE AND Not To MAKE 
Mr. Norman: Of course there are a good many sup- 
ply parts that you can buy cheaper than you can make 
them. On the other hand there is a large number of 
them that you can make cheaper than you can buy them. 


Ot our mill we save as high as 250 per cent on some © 


items that we buy from the manufacturer of the machine 
by manufacturing them ourselves. On that question | 
just ran over a few work orders this morning before | 
left to show you the difference in some of the things we 
manutacture. ‘Twister bearings we used to buy at aman- 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 


Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


.. Superintendent 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Recent 


— 


Gum Tragasol 
Colloid Specialty 


for 
Sizing and Finishing 
Is an excellent binder, thus minimizing shedding, 
chafing and dusting out. Unaffected by changes in 
humidity, so no soft warps. Tragasol fills and 
strengthens the fabric; o tendering effects. Just 
Can 


Tragasol—nothing more for pure finishes. 


used in conjunction with all other materials. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Sole Agents, United States and Canada 


| 

| 
| 
Town | 
| 
| | Spinning Spindies Looms 
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ufacturer’s cost of $5.78 apiece. We got castings, and 
the castings, including caps, cost me $1.30 each. The 
labor on a quantity of 25 that I just got through cost 
me 92 cents each, making $2.22 each for those bearings. 
That was a saving of $2.56 on these particular bearings. 


SAVINGS ON PICKER SHAFT 


Another item. On small picker shafts; we bought 


»them from the manufacturers and they cost us $1.70 
each. The material to bore them and reset them our- 
selves cost 55 cents and the labor 20 cents, and we sav ed 
95 cents apiece on those. 

_ Roving frame set gears used to cost us from the man- 
ufacturers $2.00 apiece. Making them ourselves the ma- 
terial cost 45 cents and the labor 35 cents, saving $1.20 
on that particular item. Those are just a few that I had 
work orders,on. 

Mr. Horsley: That does not include the overhead cost 
or the cost of running your shop and that sort of thing, 
but we feel that that-item is more or less fixed anyway, 
and this is a real saving. 


Mr. Norman: I am pretty well equipped in one way. 


I have a manufacturing lathe and some tools for quan- 


tity production or manufacture, and of these particular 
items such as castings and things like that I try to keep 
enough on hand so that; when I am manufacturing them, 
I will manufacture enough so it will be economical to go 
ahead and turn them out pretty tast. 1 get a lower labor 
cost that way probably. 

Chairman Taylor: Don’t you think that this matter 
of making parts in your own shop is going to depend a 
great deal on the ability of the master mechanic or the 
superintendent to sell the man behind the desk buying 
the shop equipment? 

Mr. Horsley: It depends on the size of your plant, 
tao, as to whether the shop is equipped. 

Chairman Taylor: We discussed in the Book of Pro- 
ceedings of last July—you gentlemen refer back to it, 
and see where a committee was held over from the meet- 
ing of a year before as to the necessary equipment for 
a good first-class model machine shop for a.mill of 20,000, 
30,000, 40,000 and 50,000. spindles. ‘The smaller mill 
did not advocate trying to make all the parts because it 
would have taken quite a good deal of mechanical force 
as well as expert machinists—but, getting back a little 
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more to this question, let’s have an expression from some- 
one else. 
Mr. Brown: We have been more or less manufactur- 


ing parts ever since we have been in the Alabama mill. 


I have not got any cost on any certain parts with me, but 


we figure that we are saving all of our mechanical over-. 


head, and we are doing around $30,000 worth of parts 
business a year, and in our shops we include overhead On 
every job that we put through the shop. We send it 
through there like a manufacturer would send it through 
on'’a card, and it travels through the shop, and comes 
back, and the clerk figures up the cost of the material, 
and he has to add a certain per cent over. We have our 
own clerks, and everything separate from the operation 
of the mill. Head gears of looms that cost $7.55 from 
the manufacturer we have gotten down as low in cost as 
$2.50. 


I think it is not any trouble to sell the man behind the 


desk the idea of your manufacturing parts. You can sell 
him by showing him the costs. The hard thing about 
manufacturing parts is selling the weave room overseers 
and various fixers the idea that you-can make and man- 
ufacture them, and make them fit. I think you will 
agree with me that that is a hard job. 

Mr. Edwards: We keep an itemized record of the cost 
of every job that comes to the shop. We manufacture 
all of our parts practically. We can tell you any day 
the cost of each job, both time and material, and on some 
jobs we save a good deal more than half. 

Take frictions for instance. We make all of our fric- 
tions, and we make them for about one-third of what we 
would have to pay the manufacturers. 

STEEL GEARS | 
I find that it pays to put steel gears in a great many 


- places where we have cast gears running, and as to buy- 


ing teeth gears we keep a good many of those. We cut 
a good many of those. On our head gears on the Saco- 
Lowell looms we put in steel gears. We have had some 
running more than five years, and it looks like they 
might run 20 more. We machine those gears and cut 
the teeth, and we find it is a paying proposition. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT’S RELATION TO MILL 

Chairman: The next question: 

“What should be the true relation between the mill 
and the mechanical department? How can the mechani- 


Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, 5. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 5. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 
production. 

We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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cal department decrease the amount of supplies used by | 


other departments?” 


Mr. Whatley: I think one of the best ways to decrease 
the amount of supplies used is to get the life out of them 
after you get them, whether you have made them in 
your shop or gotten them from the factory. 


I don’t know anything better than close co-operation 
between overseers, second hands, section men, and mill 
and mechanics in the shop. I think when a job comes 
down to the shop and the master mechanic sees where it 
could have gone longer with proper treatment, he should 
get with the overseers and talk it over, and possibly save 
a good many more jobs from coming down. 


CO-OPERATION NECESSARY 


I think there should be a close co-operation between 
the shop and the mill on that subject, and they should 
help one another in bringing about those things instead 
of feeling that he wants to let him know that “I am on 
the job.”” The best way I know to do that is for them 
to get together often and discuss their problems. If | 
have something that I should attend to, | am proud to 
have the overseers call my attention to it because I know 
he is doing it for my own good as well as the good of the 
company. We will save having to make or having to buy 
a good many parts by doing that. 

Mr. Vinson: That is just about the experience | have 
had, too. A spirit of co-operation of heads of various de- 
partments of the mill with the mechanical department is a 
mighty fine thing. I think it is well worth while for 
everybody to understand each other and get together 
with the heads of other departments. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


U.S. Institute for Textile Research 


Boston, Mass.—Textile Research Council has turned | 


over to U. S., 
records and small cash surplus. 


Institute for Textile Research, Inc., its | 
It was organized in 1926 | 
_ to aid the promotion of pure and applied technical textile | 


research, and with the research committee of the Ameri- | 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was 


the chief sponsor of U.S. Institute for Textile Research, 
Inc. As the latter organization. is now functioning on 
a permanent basis the executive committee of Textile 
Research Council believes that its members should give 
all possible aid to the new organization, and more than 
75 per cent of them have already done so by taking out 
membership in U. S. Institute. 

The American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists is also represented in U.S. Institute by a large 
number of its members, and also endorsed the latter’s 
work by taking out a life membership at $1,000 and a 
contributing membership at $100. The money for the 
life membership was originally appropriated to finance 
the efforts of a special committee to promote interest in 
a central research me | and that was instrumental in the 
organization of U.S. Institute for Textile Research, Inc. 


U.S. Institute Directors’ Meeting 

The Bi quarterly nnselitd at the board of directors 
of U.S. Institute will be held Tuesday, 
the Pern Club, New York City. Meetings of the 
executive committee and research committee will also be 
held at the same time. Only reports of officers and com- 
mittees and other forms of business will be transacted, 
but as this is the first meeting of the directors to be held 
since permanent organization last November it will be 
of more than usual importance and interest. 


February 24 at. 
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AKRON 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE, 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8S. P. QO. 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


mre ey SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, s. Cc. 
“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT: ” 


Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PR ODUC TS, which in- 


sure you against Inte rruptions and Delays in your work. 
FOR FINE. YARNS— 


Use OUR SPE ‘TAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 


ERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 


Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No, 1, 636, 992. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


‘*Want Ads’’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


“WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA IL. BAILY & Go. 
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New York.—C 
were distinctly more favorable last week and the active 
sales of gray goods continued on a very encouraging 
basis. Sales of print cloths ran to large volume during 
the past ten days and interest at the close of the week 
would indicate a continued good business this week. 
Prices were firmer and mills felt much better over the 
outlook, although prices are yet on a level that is con- 
siderably too low. Trade in finished goods in some con- 
structions, notably percales was also considerably better. 


Sheetings, twills, drills and sateens failed to show any 
marked improvement... The demand for carded broad- 
cloths was fairly good during the week and the price situ- 
ation was better. Mulls advanced prices for 90x60 card- 
ed broadcloths and fair makes were sold at 7c, 4c up. 
For some makes 7’ec was asked. The 100x60s continued 
to sell for contract at 734c. It was reported that a 
fairly good business was taken in 36%-inch 80x60s at 


534c and 36'%-inch 80x56s at 554c, contracts being pur- 


chased. 


Business in spot and nearby rayon filled crepes was 
reported. Sales of 76x60 150 denier 60 filament filled 
goods were made at 1534c, 76x56s sold at 15c, and some 
32 to 46 filament goods were sold in small quantities. at 
lower levels. . The all rayon crepes were reported quiet. 
Prices on better quality goods were reported being held 
firm, and some mills continued well sold ahead. 


While reports are forthcoming of more extensive opera- 
tions in company-owned tire fabric mills, and indications 
of a larger production is thus given, the position of the 
independent mills and the open market in tire goods is 
not known to have been materially altered. Some units 
have been able to step up operations a little on the basis 
of a seasonally better trade, but this is not true of all 
producers. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cots, 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 444 
5 
6 


Gray goods, 38% lin., 64x60s 


Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 


Brown sheetings, 3- yard 834 
Brown sheetings, 4- 56x60s | 7% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17 
Standard prints _.. 8 
Dress ginghams 1244-15 


Constructive Selling Agents 
| for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


Conditions in the cotton goods markets © 


| COTTON GOODS 
‘ 
| 
| 
Incorporated | 
| 
| 
> 
| 
| 
| 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—While cotton yarn business has not 
yet large scale buying, the situation was somewhat better 
last week and developments in the market were more en- 
couraging. The volume done has not been large enough 
to help prices, but buying interest was considerably better 
last week. Consumers followed the market very closely 
and while many of them were seeking. supplies at very 
low prices. ‘Only small quantities of yarn were available 
at less than quoted prices. Knitting mills have. been 
showing more interest, but the best buying continued to 
come from weavers. 

Insulators have been in for a number of small to larg- 
er poundages. Their demands have included 8s plied, 
for which 16s has been paid and bids of 16'42c on 8s 
four or five ply. Meanwhile, insulating tinged 8s plied 
have sold at 15! 
while buyers have ‘indicated ability to locate supplies at 
15c, a claim that is usually questioned by those who 
know their market. 

A few lots have sold to carpet mills whose quality de- 
mands have run to average or lower standards, basis 
of 15¢ to 16ce for 8s. Several larger contracts were de- 
rived during the week from narrow fabric producers up 
to 100,000 pounds being mentioned in. consummated 
transactions. 

About the primary yarn trade it is found on the part 
of a few dealers that weavers were their chief source of 
business during the past six or seven days. For the 
most part, the covering was important because of the 
multiplicity of small commitments with sales of up. to 
and above 25,000 orders received. The towel section was 
looked upon as relatively important in the movement and 


- sales of 30s carded were put through at 25c and less. 


Combed yarns have sold steadily with the usual order 
hardly above 1,000 or 2,000 pounds. Where up to 10,- 
000 pounds were brought the transaction was looked up 
as fairly important. Knitters, whether buyers of comb- 
ed or carded yarns were trivial in. their takings and are 
not regularly ordering out on schedule quantities due on 
open orders. 


Southern Single Chain wae 40s . 35 
---+---22 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Southern Two- Ply Chain 12s 23 
8s - 16s 
: . Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
22 4-ply 
White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
4-ply 19% 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
S$ ex. - - 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 17 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, l-ply and 3-ply 17% 
ime 20 20s, 2-ply 20% 
16s _. 21 20s, 2-ply 25% 
20s 22 Southern Frame Cones 
248 24 8s 20 
26s 25 20s 20% 
2s 26 12s 21 
Southern Two- Skeins l4s 21% 
10s ) 19% 18s 22% 
12s : 20 20s 22% 
21 228 _. 23 
208... 22% 26s 2a 


6c, and plenty can be found at the level: 
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Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
or 
Best Weaving 


wh . 
\ A Concern is 


Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


BARBER. ‘COLMAN. 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS. 


SPEED WARPERS., 


/WARP TYFNG MACHINES 
_WARP’DRAWING MACHINE’ | 
HAND KNOTTERS.“ 


«seve 
° 


* 


BARBER. COLMAN: COMPANY | 


General Offices and Plac 


Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. A. 


‘Greenville, S. C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


YARN MARKET 
D ONAN, 
(SEYCO}| 
Le 
For all Transfer Purposes 
yp in 
j, Textile Mills 
Exporters. to 
54 Foreign Countries. 
UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
~~ BOSTON 
> 
0) We also Manufacture 
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Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


Whitney, S. C.—Whitney Mfg. Co. 


“Whitney Manufacturing Company is on No. 10 high- 
way, going from Spartanburg to Chesnee. Here we 
found another splendid school building, and saw large 
numbers of bright, happy, well dressed and healthy look- 
ing youngsters swarming out at noon-time. 

The mill only runs four days a week, so there is plenty 
time for social affairs which are held in the school build- 
ing quite often. A live Mother’s Club, basketball and 
_ baseball teams, are among the most popular activities. 

W. A. L. Sibley, superintendent, got married recently, 
but looks as ‘ ‘boyish” as ever. He has a splendid bunch 
of overseers, who always seem glad to see “Aunt Becky.” 

Robert Huskey, is carder; B. B. Burnett, spinner; A. 
L. Carmen, weaver; J. F. Blackwell, cloth room overseer; 
J. C. Hewitt, master mechanic. 

The Methodists are greatly pleased with their new 
-pastor, Rev. John Younger. 


Chesnee, S. C. 


This mill is under iia: same efficient management as 
Saxon Mills at Spartanburg, and that is recommendation 
enough, and proof that it is one of the best. With John 
A. Law, president and treasurer, and C. M., Bissell, secre- 
tary, everyone connected with Chesnee Mills is confident 
that nothing can go wrong. 

J. L. Jewell is ‘a jewel of a superintendent, well liked 
by all; J..L. Kilpatrick, overseer carding, and Joe Wilson, 
overseer of spinning, come in for a lot of compliments, 
and a walk through their departments will: give ample 
proof of their efficiency. J. L. (Landrum) Bobo, is 
overseer weaving; he was running looms in old Union 
Cotton Mills, when I was initiated into the mysteries 
of weave room rules and regulations, and won my eternal 
friendship by kindly helping me through many difficulties 
in operations—such as breakouts and pickouts. 

Landrum has a charming wife and family of bright 
boys and girls—all grown, and a wee-two-year-old grand- 
daughter, Juanita, who rules the roost, and who can en- 
tertain and amuse everyone who comes around. One of 
my happiest experiences on the road, is to stick my feet 
under the Bobo table, and talk over ‘old times.”’ 

J. W. Sawyer, overseer the cloth room, is another 
friend, who, while at Whitney, in Mill News days, invited 
me to his hospitable home for a mighty good dinner. He 
says Mrs. Sawyer is a great admirer of Aunt Becky’s 
stories. 

I. L. Prince is master mechanic. - 

It was gratifying to learn of the great interest in 
sunday School. The population here is only 400, and 
204 are enrolled in the Baptist Sunday School and 66 of 
these are in the Men's Bible Class. They recently had 
a contest that ended in a big oyster supper given to the 
‘Whites,’”’ by the “Reds” and “Blues,” for ‘‘White” won. 

Chesnee Mill has a golf course that is greatly enjoyed, 


and taken all around, is an ideal mill and village with 
neat homes and attractive sighieneisass 


a 


Fingerville, S. C.—Franklin Process 
Spinning Mill, Inc. 


It: was the first time I had ever visited this place—in 
fact, the first time I had been able to locate it. It is 
about nine miles from Chesnee, on a paved road that 
goes from Chesnee to Inman and Spartanburg. 

This mill was founded in 1839, or, in other words, 
92 years ago, by Joseph Finger. | 

Four of the first houses are still standing and in splen- 
did condition. Superintendent A. W. Young said he had 
one torn down recently, and that the mode of construc- 
tion and hig home- made nails used, excited great curi- 
osity. 


One of the first thousand cards manufactured by Saco- 


_ Lowell Company, card No. 900, is in constant operation 


with those of later model. Fales & Jenks spinning 
frames that have run constantly day and night.for 42 
years, (or say,—around 82 years, counting 10 hours per 
day) are doing perfect work, and look good as new. 

(This is some recommendation for Saco-Lowell and 
Fales & Jenks, and we hope they see this.) The mill 
runs day and night all the time. 

Superintendent Young would have me go up to the 
house and “meet the best looking lady in South Caro- 
lina,” which was his wife—and I knew right away why 
he is always so happy. Not only a goodlooking wife— 
but such pretty and charming daughters. They almost 
tempted me to spend the night and some of these days 
I’m going back and do that very thing. 

One young lady said that the only time Fingerville 
was really pretty, was when it was “covered up in snow! 
But I imagine that those rugged hills and that winding 
stream show up beautifully in spring. 

And nearly every family has a cow. No wonder they 
all look so strong and healthy. Rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes, were general. 

F. G. Lawing is carder and spinner; R. A. Calvert, 
overseer twisting, winding and shipping; J. L. Corn, elec- 
trician; J. W. Bell, master mechanic; J. D. Jackson, roll 
coverer. 

Sometimes, where mills are not in very public places 
even overseers seem to care little for appearances. But 
the overseers at Fingerville are not guilty of such de- 
linquencies. 

I liked Fingerville and everyone I saw there. 


Valley Falls, —Martel Mills 


The first thing in view is one “6 the handsomest brick 
school buildings in the State. When I see these fine, 
commodious and modernly equipped schools, and realize 
the wonderful opportunities offered to young people of 
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today, memory carries me back to the terrible difficulties 
under which I labored to secure a bit of coveted knowl- 
edge. 

I walked three miles through mud, sleet and snow, to 
attend school in a one-room log hut with stick and dirt 
chimney. Our “desk” was a shelf across one end of the 
room, and only used for the writing lessons, Our seats 
were pine slabs with peg legs and no backs. Hours 8:00 
to 5:00 for everybody, and no one played hookey. Instead 
of “grades” we had “classes” from the A. B. C. beginners, 
to senior, or “advanced.” When 12 years old, I won a 
gold pin for having gone through the old Blue Back 
Speller without ‘‘missing a word” in spelling contests. 
Now, with education offered to youngsters on a silver 
platter, and free of charge, some won’t have it! _ 

But I think everyone of school age must go to school 
at Valley Falls. I did not see a child (nor a dog) on the 
streets. 7 

There are 162 houses and the population is around 500. 
Yet, no police is needed, and the only village officer is a 
notary public. 3 

Frve Set or HELP 

The mill runs day and night, and Superintendent O. D. 
Boyd has only the best of help. There is never any 
disturbances. Nobody gets drunk—if they should, some- 
body would be out of a job and somebody else get a 
chance! 

Overseers: W. L. Bagwell, carder; D. J. Quillen, spin- 


ner; H. C. Dixon weaver (and a mighty good correspond- 


ent for our department); J. C. Wilson, overseer cloth 
room; L. C. (Red) Ramsay, supply man; C. C. Chap- 
man, master mechanic; T. N. Mullis, outside man. 

Night line: Day overseers assisted by Lee Chapman in 
carding; Jim Lawson, in spinning; T. B. McClure, in 
weaving: G. B. Fowler, mechanic. 


Seneca, S. C.— Lonsdale Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


As I have never seen a.single item in the Bulletin about: 


our mill and village I think it’s high time some one was 
sending in a write-up. Lonsdale is located one mile south 
of Seneca, and is a mill of 40,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms and weave sheeting. 

We have a good bunch of men to work for and the 
work runs fine and everybody seems to be perfectly con- 
tent. 

We have nice homes to live in with all conveniences, 
and sanitary conditions. We have a nice community 
building and boast of one of the best basketball teams 
going. We also have one of the best schools and two nice 
churches. 

Mr. Richard Morton is right sick .at this writing, but 
we hope for his speedy recovery. 

Well Aunt Becky, I will close by saying, sometime in 
passing through Seneca stop over and visit Lonsdale, the 
village of friendly folks and I am sure you will receive 
a hearty welcome. 

MANAGEMENT LINE-UP 

J. B. Humbert, general manager; C.M. Padgett, super- 
intendent; J. T. Padgett, overseer carding, T. L. Allsep, 
second hand: A. H. Padgett, overseer spinning, W. H. 
Byers, second hand; G. C. Morgan, overseer weaving, 
C. L. Ledford, second; C. A. Burton, master mechanic, 
J. W. Davis, second hand; C. D. Hughes, overseer cloth 
room, J. A. Reeves, second hand; B. L. Gailliard, night 
carder; T. G. Gray, night spinner; W. W. Abbott, over- 
seer night weaving, G. D. Smalley, second hand. Office 
force: J. T. James, Mrs. H. T. Jamerson, Miss Louise 
Humbert; L. E. Cromer, cotton man. G. M. Whitt, out- 
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side overseer; H. T. Jamerson, store manager; Joe T. 
Mason, school principal, and community welfare worker. 
Smokey. 


(Look out, Smokey, I'll be to see you some of these 


days, and I want some collards and cornbread for din- 
ner.—Becky Ann.) 


Monroe, N. C.—Union Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

‘We notice in the Home Section you are visiting a great 
deal among the other mills; we wish you would visit us 
some time. 

Our mill is running full time. Our people are quite 
busy planning spring gardens and flower yards. Our 
superintendent, Mr. Webber, has promised to prepare 
our gardens, and furnish the flower seed. 

We now have a night school for the young men and 
boys of our community. Our new overseer, Mr. J. H. 
Fagan, is teaching the class. Mr. Fagan has been with 
us since January Ist and everybody likes him fine. 

Our church work is interesting now; we have organiz- 
ed a B. Y. P. U. and the young people are very interest- 
ed in it. Our pastor, Mr. Holmes, is busy working among 
the people; he is also assisting in beautifying the homes 
and yards of the village. 


_ We were very sorry to lose our former superintendent, 
Mr. G. R. Hooper. -He has gone to Bladenboro to accept 
a position. Brown Eyes. — 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—Phenix Mill 


I always feel that I’ve missed something worth while, 
if I pass through Kings Mountain and fail to see E. A. 
Smith, president of Phenix Mill. He is a most original, 
entertaining, and delightful gentleman, with a keen sense 
of humor that keeps him young through all the vicissi- 
tudes of textile life. | ? 

When I asked him how he ran his mill day and night, 
while others must curtail, that humorous twinkle came 
into his eyes as he replied: 


‘Well it’s h—— either way; we folks are working our 
way, while other folks take an easier route by curtailing; 
but we.all get h——— just the same.’ | 


His ideas for remedying present-day depression, are 
better than any advanced by President Hoover, and his 
entire staff, and we wish he’d go up there and tell them 
just what he thinks. 

The secretary at Phenix Mill is J. D, Smith, a son I 
think, of the president. H. H. Houston is the genial 
treasurer. All in the office are so kind and courteous that 
it’s a treat to go there. 

J. L. Rinehardt is superintendent and. is filling that 
office creditably and acceptably. He was formerly at 
Loray, Gastonia and before that, at Cliffside. His repu- 
tation is as splendid as his character, and he wins friends 
and approval wherever he goes. 

J. N. Jones is overseer carding and spinning, daytime, 
and Joe Duncan, at night; Fred Rollins is day weaver, 
and Mr. White, night weaver; J. R. Culverson is over- 
seer the clothroom, and Mr. Mauney, master mechanic. 

The product is narrow prints of splendid quality. 


Polite Little Person: “I’m afraid you’re in the wrong 
seat, sir.” 

Burly Individual (reassuringly): “You’ve got nothing 
to be afraid of, mister, so long as you don’t try to move 
me,” 
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WAN TED—Position as master me- 


chanic. 15 years experience; famil- 
iar with steam, electric and Water 
power. Can save my salary on most 


any job. teferences. C. L. H., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer or 

second hand in spinning. Night-line 
closed down and can go at any time. 
References. . W. B., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as 
ent. Have held position with one 
mill, as superintendent, since 1918. 
Experienced on warps, tubes, cones, 
skeins. References. W. N. D., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


superintend- 


For Sale 


1 Ball Warper Single Head (Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co. 1919) with 
thread guide, 42” wide, 510 Ends, 
Electric Stop Motion. 

Entwistle Single Head Ball Warper 
(1919) 60” wide, 370 Ends. 

14 Reels Alexander and Garsed (1919) 

50 Spindles. 


Automatic Band Machine (Easton 
& Burnham 1919). 


Standard Bale Press (Lydell). 


CARTER MILLS 
Gastonia, N. C. 


For Sale 

One 4SS Barber-Colman warp drawing 
machine 114” 17s/2 to 22 yarn inclu- 
sive Purchased new in 1924 and oper- 
ated for only three years: Excellent 
operating condition. Address Warp 
Drawing, care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 

are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and 0offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 
Set this style, about 30 words to 

inch. 


Greater Profit Through. Direct Selling 


An old established House, located in 
New York, thoroughly familiar with 
the Cutting Up Trade, is in a position 
to sell your product direct to the 
Manufacturing Cutters, which means 
a greater profit to you. Broadcloth 
and Print Cloths, a specialty, -Plain 
and Fancy. Will style and merchan- 
dise your line. Adequate financial 
backing. Nominal rate of commission. 
Address “Direct Selling,” care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 
is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable.. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
‘Phone 3-2972 


| 18 West Fourth St. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Commander Awards 
Bleachery Contract 


- Tulsa, Okla. — Stockholders of 
Commander Mills, Inc., have author- 
ized award of a contract at approxi- 
mately $72,000 for completion of the 
$250,000 bleachery. The contract, 
which was signed with Sirrine & Co., 
engineers, has been forwarded to the 


Hesslein Co., New York, operator of © 


the mills. 
struction. 


It calls for immediate con- 
When completed the 


' bleachery will employ about 100 per- 


sons and will make possible distri- 


bution of finished sheets from Sand 


Springs, Tulsa suburb, instead of 
New York. Company officials said 
that sales contracts have already 
been executed with a group of retail 
and mail order stores. The directors 
elected at the annual meeting will 
meet February 3 to elect officers. 
They are Harry R. Rogers, Fred In- 
sull, W. S. Dickason, William Hold- 
en, W. G. Skelly, Alf Heggem, T. H. 
Steffens, H. B. Dowell, H. B. Folk 
and E. M. Honsell. 


Bemberg and Glanzstoff 
- Insure Workers 


The American Bemberg and Amer- 
ican Glanzstoff Corporations of 
Elizabethtown, Tenn., are reported 


to have taken out a $5,000,000 - 


group life insurance policy for their 
more than 4,000 operatives. . This 
policy covers every employee of the 
two companies, with amounts of in- 
dividual coverage ranging from $10,- 
000 for executives to $1,100 for the 
lowest paid laborers. 


The policy was taken out through 
the John Hancock Insurance Co., 
John Wester, general agent, an- 
nounced, He stated that the policy, 
on which there is an annual premium 
of $31,000 was delivered this week. 

These two companies, large manu- 
facturers of synthetic yarns, will 
have completed the construction of 
two additional units by the end of 
this year, Mr. Wester reported, and 
expect to employ 4,000 additional 
operatives at that time, he said. The 
insurance will be: increased as new 
operatives are added, according to a 
statement made by Mr. Wester. | 


Offers New Yarn 


Industrial Rayon Corporation is 
offering, under the name “Spun-Glo” 
a new yarn of subdued luster. It is 
intended for the hosiery and under- 
wear trade where an extra dull luster 
yarn is sought. 
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| \ The Charlotte Special Cylinder Fillet differs from other 
& ay clothing in that it combines the best features of the older 


types of clothing with the stripless feature of the straight 


our— 


Special Card Clething 


ar 


This clothing should receive your care- 


ful consideration and be given a trial. Write us for names of mills who are 
Price the same as ordinary card cloth- using this clothing. 
ing. 


Charlotte Manufacturing Go. 


INCORPORATED 


Lets Get to Work 


: 3 Wall Street doesn’t run the U.S. A 
400 MILL on FAMOUS N 


500 MILL 


There’s just as much money in the country 
as there was a year and a half ago. 


C. P. SPECIAL 


The sun will be as bright and hot in June 
and July as it ever was. 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 
You will need shade trees, flowering 
ESE starches are manufactured by shrubs, evergreens, to make the mill grounds 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are Let’s get together, start the job within a 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results Write us, or wire us. We 
by using our starches especially selected will send a representative—without obliga- 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 


vidual problem. | The Howard-Hickory Co. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY Landscape Gardners, Nurserymen 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLk:, s. C. 


brighter, cleaner, and look more prosperous. 


few weeks, and have: things done when 


tion of course. 


Hickory, North Carolina 


Starch 
— 
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Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for. 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving’ your 
problems. 


: Sizing Compeunds Our Products 
Sizing Gums 

Sizing Compounds 

| Softeners 

Soluble Gums 

Soluble Oils 


For weighting and finish- 
ing all textiles 


A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 
Asace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 
Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chlorine Lime 
(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co.., lnc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York Boston 


Dighton Artificial Gum 


Rosin Size 
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Do You Know of 
Aktivin-S 


chemical ingredient 


for better starch sizes and finishes 


Booklet describing method on request 


‘THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION 


50 Union Square 
New York City 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


1003 West Trade Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 
EMERY FILLETING 


‘The New Flexible” 


‘Needs ‘Damping 


Stocks in The Standard 
Boston, Mass. | Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium | 


GUARANTEED “A" QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses of 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Every Dollar Must Buy Its Greatest 
Possible Value 


Now is the time to scrutinize every item that goes 
into textile processing to determine if every dollar 
spent is returning its greatest possible value to you. 


No better start can be made in this direction than 
to carefully study the value of Wyandotte Textile 
Alkalies. Each study will quickly reveal to you that 
every dollar spent will return maximum processing 
efficiency. 


Wyandotte Textile Alkalies are products of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of specialized clean- 


| ing materials. They are the result of careful study | 
| of the textile industry’s requirements. | | 
| 


| Write us for full information. 


Ask your Supply Man 


for 


Quality and Sert ice 


| lextile Alkalies 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mirs., W rs, Mich. | 


[he reliable and convenient 
| 
BL 
a 
\/ 
\ 


